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Sainfoin and Sacaline for Honey and Forage. 
BY CHAS. DADANT. 


Since my first article on extracted honey was published, | 
have received so many letters of enquiry concerning sainfoin, 
and where the seed could be obtained, that I will write what I 
know about it. 

Sanfoin needs a porous soil; it grows well in stony or 
gravelly land, but cannot thrive in a compact clay soil, for its 
roots want to penetrate deeply into the ground. It seems that 
it has been tried in New Mexico, for I have received a letter 
from Mr. Geo. H. Eversole, who lives in La Plata, in the 


Northern part of New Mexico, from which I will quote the 
following passages: 


‘* About three years ago, seeing an account of sainfoin in 
the agricultura] papers, and it being a leguminous plant and 
highly recommended for forage, I was anxious to know some- 
thing about it. In making enquiries concerning it, I found 





The Sainfoin, or Esparcette, of France. 


out there was a small patch of it about 16 miles from here, 
and that it bloomed the first of May, and, to use my inform- 
ant’s expression, the bees ‘ just roared on it all day.’ 

**T sent toaseed house for four pounds of seed, and 
waited patiently for it to come up, but nary a plant grew. In 
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the spring of 1893, a German friend gave me some seed, with 
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the remark: ‘Shorsh, you mussn’t don’t got der blues about 
dot sainfoin. Here vos some more seed dot vos more petter as 
good like dot you sowed last year.’ -Knowing a German had 
more patience than I had, I sowed the seed on about a rod of 
ground; it came up nicely—it did not grow up very tall, nor 
did it bloom the first season, but laid flat on the ground. But 
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Sacaline—A Russian Plant. 


last summer it acted altogether different; it grew up tall, 
rather in bunches, and was looking very promising. The first 
of May it was coming into bloom, but the prairie-dogs made a 
raid upon it, and before I could exterminate them they’got 
away with one-half of it. There was alfalfa growing close to 
the sainfoin, but the prairie-dogs paid no attention to the alfalfa. 
Then, to make matters worse, my mule got into it, and by the 
time he got his fill there was but very little left above ground; 
but what little was left, my bees did a Jand-office business upon 
it. The season was very dry, and the sainfoin had no mois- 
ture from spring till Fall, yet it stayed green till Christmas. 
Gro. H. EVERSOLE. ” 


In the part of France where I was born, sainfoin was 
sowed, like red clover, at the end of winter, and generally 
with oats or barley; for the rotation of crops there is usually 
first wheat, then oats, or barley, with clover or sainfoin. 
These leguminous forages are allowed to remain two seasons, 
and in the second summer the second growth is turned under 
in September by the plow before the sowing of wheat. I have 
rarely seen sainfoin kept longer than two years, and I noticed 
that, when it is kept several years, the crop is far poorer than 
at first. When the farmers want a leguminous forage to last 
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several years, they sow lucerne, called here by its Spanish 
name, alfalfa. It is customary to sow this lucerne in old 
vineyards that have been dug out on account of their age. 
The lucerne is kept for 6 or T years on the same land, and 
restores to the earth its fertility, by the action of its deeply 
penetrating roots. 

There are two varieties of sainfoin in France—the Bur- 
gundy and the two-crop sainfoin. The latter needs better 
soil, and is not as hardy as the former. I advise those who 
desire to try this honey-plant to get asmall amount, from 
different seedsmen, and try it first in a pot, or a hotbed. 
There is but little demand for this seed so far, and the seed 
that will be furnished to them may be old, and it is well to try 
it before investing largely in it. 

There is another forage piant which is now advertised in 
nearly all the seed circulars. It is the Sacaline (Polygonum 
Sachalinense) a sort of knot-weed. It resembles the knot- 
weeds or persicarias blooming in the United States, which are 
closely allied to the smartweed and to buckwheat. It is quite 
probable that the sacaline would be a good bee-plant, and as 
it originated in the Island of Sakhalin, in the sea of Okhotsk, 
between the 45th and 54th degrees of north latitude, it is 
probable that it would withstand our climate, and might prove 
a good acquisition for our farm animals and for our bees. 


Hamilton, III. 
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Moving Bees—An Open Confession. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


I am going to tell the readers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal about the worst ‘‘ fool caper” that I have been guilty of 
in the course of my bee-keeping life; not because I feel at all 
proud of the performance, but in the hope that some other 
bee-keeper may be deterred from trying to do the same, ora 
similar thing. 

Being desirous, one spring, of getting more increase of 
colonies than I was likely to get at home, I sent two hives to 
a neighbor with the understanding that he was to hive me 
two early swarms. The season proved to be a pretty good 
one for honey. The swarms were hived tolerably early, and 
when the white clover bloom was abundant. The frames had 
been provided with inch wide starters of foundation, and ‘the 
swarms hived on them were big ones. 

Word came about the second day after the swarms were 
hived, and I thought I would venture to bring them home; so 
at night I sent a man with a spring wagon to fetch them. On 
arrival, the hives were placed on stands previously provided, 
and left until morning. 

In the morning, after bees began to fly freely, I went out 
to see my new possessions, but there was an ominous stillness 
about the hives. A hasty examination showed that the bees 
had stored honey enough, which, added to their own weight, 
had parted the starters from the frames, and bees, honey and 
starters were all mixed up together on the bottom-board. To 
say that I was vexed, chagrined, mortified, is to put it lightly. 
My instructors—Langstroth and the Dadants—had told me 
better, but, like other transgressors, I thought I would try it 
‘“*just once.” Once was sufficient. That day I dumped two 
large, young swarms of bees into the most convenient gully on 
the farm, and washed up two bottom-boards, and did these 
things without trying to attract anybody’s attention to what I 
was doing. 

And now, my bee-keeping friends, if you have any apicul- 
tural sins on your souls, this winter is a good time to unload 
them. Let us hear from all the brethren. Leon, Iowa. 


3% 
Spring Feeding—Bee-Paralysis. 


BY ‘*‘ NOVICE.” 


First Pollen 


Yesterday bees brought in the first pollen of the season. 
The cold weather has been more steady and less broken by 
warm days this year than usual, and in consequence we expect 
that when warm weather does come that our nectar-bearing 
flowers will be so delayed in blooming, that they will not be 
cut off by the frosts as they were last year. We confidently 
look for a good honey-flow this year. 

Some half dozen of my colonies were discovered the other 
day to be nearly without stores. The first thought was to 
take some combs from those colonies that had a surplus; but 
the idea recurred that it would be a disadvantage at this 
season to unseal the covers that the bees had so industriously 
glued down last fall, and thus permit the escape of the warm 
air from within the hive at the most critical season of the 


year, when the bees are beginning to rear brood, and need al! 
the warmth that they can get. 


So acting, I suppose, on a 
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suggestion that Ionce saw somewhere, but can’t remember 
where, I made a lot of rather thick syrup, and taking some 
extracting-combs that were in reserve, I filled these combs 
with the syrup, and inserted them in the hives where most 
needed. 

These combs can be filled quite rapidly and satisfactorily 
by pouring the syrup from the spout of an old coffee-pot held 
one or two feet above the comb, and using syrup when about 
milk warm. The combs can be held slanting during the 
operation, so that the syrup will flow down, filling the cells 
as it runs. The work was done over a large tin pan, which 
caught the syrup that overflowed, and ran off the combs. In 
this way I filled some combs as evenly and as nicely as the 
bees could have done. And there is this supposed advantage, 
that being uncapped, the syrup will have the effect to stimu- 
late brood-rearing. 

The weather has been so cool lately that bees would not 
come to the Simplicity feeder at the entrance at night, and 
the above plan is, it is thougkt, a better one, though involving 
more labor, perhaps. The cloths (made of duck) which were 
heavily covered with propolis underneath, were then replaced 
exactly as they were before, and a hot iron passed over them, 
with the result that they appeared when cool to be as firmly 
sealed as when first disturbed. I have used the enamel cloth 
and the duck, and find that the bees in hives covered with 
duck do much better than under the enamel. The reason 
is supposed to be that the bees will, in the course of the 
summer, daub every part of the duck that they can reach 
between the top-bars with propolis, making it air-tight, 
whereas it is impossible for them to perfectly seal down the 
enamel! cloth to the edges of the hive. They can do this with 
the duck. 

Judging from the persistency with which bees seal up 
every crack and cranny about the sides and top of the hive, it 
is reasonable to conclude that their purpose is to prevent any 
circulation of air in an upward direction, and it seems to me 
desirable to use some material for covering over the frames 
that they can seal down. They cannot do this very effectually 
with enameled cloth. Those colonies that are covered with 
duck, or very heavy domestic, have uniformly done better, in 
my experience, than those covered with the enameled cloth. 

I have read with great interest the article (see page 34) 
of Mr. Adrian Getaz on the subject of bee-paralysis. Every 
close observer who has watched the ravages of this disease 
will fully concur with his views. That the malady is infec- 
tious, due to a specific germ ; that it destroys many colonies 
outright, and decimates many more, so that they can gather 
no surplus, will be admitted by every Southern bee-keeper 
who has seen it. Ought not the American Bee Journal unite 
with Gleanings in insisting that queen-breeders shall destroy 
every colony affected with bee-paralysis in their yards ? 
Quite a number of the most prominent breeders have pledged 
themselves in Gleanings to do this, and I submit that the 
**Old Reliable” should encourage this movement, and thereby 
aid in protecting the inexperienced from importing the dis- 
ease into his apiary unwittingly. If the spread of the disease 
is not checked, I think that in afew years it will be firmty 
established all over the South, where apiarists buy queens. 
The matter ought to be so thoroughly ventilated in the bee- 
papers that the public will cease to buy queens of the dealer 
who will stand out and refuse to take this precaution against 
scattering disease and death broadcast over the country. 

Gleanings publishes a list of the dealers who agree to 
destroy every colony affected with the bee-paralysis. Will not 
the influence of the American Bee Journal be lent to so 
important a reform? Public opinion will thus effectually 
quarantine against the further dissemination of this scourge 
of the apiarist. Your readers will appreciate an answer. 

I congratulate you on the improvement in the American 
Bee Journal, both in its make-up and contents. 

Columbia, Miss., Jan. 26. 

[Certainly, Mr. Novice, I am ready to co-operate with any 
one in any plan that will tend to reduce the danger of spread- 
ing the new scourge of bee-paralysis. As yet, however, there 
seems to be not much agreement among the experienced bee 
keepers as to the true cause of the disease, hence no one 
seems to know just what is best to recommend in regard to a 
cure or as to preventing its spread. But, under the circum- 
stances, I can see no great harm (and there may be much 
good) in advising all who discover the first appearance of this 
disease in their bee-yards, to forthwith destroy such affected 
colonies. I shall be glad to publish a list of the names of 
those queen-breeders, or dealers in bees, who will agree to 
follow the above advice, if they will let me know it.—Epiror. | 
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Encouraging to California Bee-Keepers. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


It is said that Southern California lost one-half their bees 
the past season. Nowif the bee-keepers have preserved their 
combs, it is not such a great loss as it might be in some other 
localities, for, with ready-made combs it is a very simple 
matter to increase up to the original number of colonies, and 
have all in tip-top order for the honey harvest when it com- 
mences. 

We are now having abundance of warm rain, and a rapid 
growth of vegetation. Bees here gather sufficient to make 
them breed very rapidly during February, March, and April, 
but do not store any surplus unti] into May. If I had the 
ready-made combs, and 150 colonies of bees left out of 300, 
it would be just fun in this climate to increase back -to the 
300. Of course there is work about it, but, understand, it is 
absolutely necessary to exercise in order to keep healthy. So 
you can readily see that there is a bright side to this question. 

How many of our Eastern bee-keepers lose heavily in 
wintering, while California bee-keepers have nothing of that 
kind to contend with! As it now looks, we have every reason 
to expect a bountiful honey harvest the coming season. 


PERPETUAL RANGES OF BEE-FORAGE. 


I was a pioneer in Wisconsin, also in Iowa. In both States 
while the country was new bees did remarkably well, but as 
soon as the country became settled up, and all the land put 
into wheat, corn and grazing, the bee-pasturage was almost 
an entire failure, except in favored localities. But in this 
State, a good bee-range is perpetual, as they get their stores 
from the mountains, where the plow and stock cannot, and 
never will, interfere. Mountain fires frequently kill the white 
sage, but the root is left, and it springs up and makes, if pos- 
sible, a more luxuriant growth, but does not bloom until the 
second season. It grows on the mountain sides, among the 
rocks, where it is inaccessible to stock of a)] kinds. 

California produces worlds of wild flowers besides the 
sages—acres and acres of wild mustard; but one does not 
want to select a range where tar-weed abounds, as the honey 
is worthless except for feeding. There are large quantities in 
Santa Barbara county, but none to speak of farther south. 

The bee-ranges are not all occupied yet, butit takes a 
great sight of hard labor to build roads and keep them in 
repair, in many places. Many of our bee-keepers commenced 
a few years ago without capital and without health, but now 
they enjoy good health and are above want. 

Santa Ana, Calif., Jan. 21. 
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Proper Size of Hives—Comb Foundation. 
BY DR. J. P. H. BROWN. 


Apiculture is like some other professions in the way of 
progress, which seem to proceed, as it were, by a sort of ebb 
and flow. At one time it is 10-frame hives, then ‘‘new idea” 
hives of a single story of 20, 30 or 40 frames; these to rele- 
gate to the rear to give place to hives of 8 frames, and now 
these latter will most likely pass with the ebb for the flood 
tide to bring forward the 10-frame hive again. 

When I discarded the old box-hive in 1870, I took hold of 
the 10-frame Langstroth hive. This gave me good returns, 
but I wanted to do better, so when Gen. Adair brought out 
his small pamphlet on his ‘‘ New Idea Hive” I applied the 
‘* idea” to the Langstroth frame. Adair’s frame was close- 
fitting all around, something like a section. I made a dozen 
of these hives holding from 20 to 40 frames. These hives I 
worked exclusively for extracted honey, but when the season 
was over and the results summed up, I found I got no better 
returns from them than I did from my 10-frame hives. 

For several years past I have been experimenting with the 
5-frame hive, and these experiments have taught me that 
there is a limit to hive-space (modified somewhat by locality, ) 
which must be observed in order to obtain the more favorable 
results. In my locality the honey-flow proper commences 
about the first of April and lasts till the middle of June, after 
which there is a dearth of nectar till the first of September, 
when the fall flowers appear. The bees in the 8-frame hives 
would put the surplus in the sections, in the second story, and 
not leave enough in the brood-chamber to keep up the working 
force of the colony for the fall pasture. The result was, a 
deficiency of stores, and a necessity to feed to enable them to 
pull through the winter. When spring came they were weak, 
and by the time they built up, the best of the honey season 
was over, but they did not so consider it, and would proceed to 
cast off an abundance of unseasonable swarms. 





Summing up my experience on the hive question, I am 
satisfied that, for most locations, a hive of nine or ten frames 
is as small as can be profitably used for either comb or ex- 
tracted honey. 

By the way, I use a two-story hive. The second story is 
devoted to either comb or extracted honey; and for my manip- 
ulation of hives, I want a frame with a closed-end top-bar so 
as to be self-spacing. For this reason I have long since dis- 
carded the old, straight %-inch top-bar. 


THOSE COMB FOUNDATION EXPERIMENTS. 


On looking over the report of Mr. R. L. Laylor, the intel- 
ligent apiarist of the Michigan experiment station, as pub- 
lished in the Bee-Keepers’ Review for November, 1894, I find 
from his experiments he has arrived at the conclusion that the 
septum of the samples of foundation be used in making his 
tests was much thinner than former makes of the same manu- 
facturers, and from this he argues improvement in the pro- 
cesses of manufacture. This may be so, and it may not. My 
observations have convinced me that bees will, when the 
honey-fiow is light, draw out the foundation thinner—thinner 
septa and thinner walls—than when the honey comes in 
rapidly. In this matter they seem to have an eye to that same 
law of economy that characterizes them in other ways. When 
there is a great flow of honey, they work with a rush, and do 
not seem to take time to pare down the septum, hence in such 
seasons it is left more like it was when it came from the foun- 
dation mill. Therefore, the season may have had something 
to do in determining the thinness of the septa of the samples 
of comb at the experiment station. Augusta, Ga. 
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How to Distinguish Robber Bees. 
BY 8. A. WILSON. 


On page 783, (1894) in the proceedings of the North 
American convention, Question No. 11—‘‘In what way can 
we distinguish robber-bees,” Pres. Abbott answers by saying, 
‘*Watch them and see if they bring any honey out.” Now I 
have handled bees more or less for over 20 years, and if I 
should put on two pairs of glasses I don’t believe I could tell 
a loaded bee from an empty one, when coming out of a hive. 
For this reason, I think the answer is very indefinite. And 
this is a very important question to a novice. 

One of my neighbors lost one-half of his apiary last 
spring, by being robbed by the other half. About the first of 
April I asked him how his bees were doing. ‘‘Oh ” he replied, 
‘*they are doing finely ; I think some of them will soonswarm— 
they are working awfully strong.” 

I said: ‘*Are you sure they are not robbing?” He 
thought not; but not long afterward he told me that he had 
lost one-half of his colonies by robbers. 


I don’t know that my experience with bees has been as 
extensive as Pres. Abbott’s or Dr. Miller’s, but if I were asked 
the same question, I would say: Watch how they alight, or 
enter the hive; if a bee drops down and walks right in, you 
may conclude she belongs there; but if she flies back and 
forth along or in front of the entrance for some time, without 
alighting, comparatively, to decide whether or not it is safe to 
alight, or to see where the guard line is the weakest, you may 
conclude she is a robber. 

But a still more positive way is, if the bees are more 
numerous coming out than going into a certain hive, and 
especially more coming out late in the evening, you can brand 
them as robbers. They will work possibly half an hour later 
in the evening thanother colonies. If your mind is yet not 
settled, and you wish to know where the robbers come from, 
as the bees come out of the hive (that you suspect is being 
robbed) dust them well with flour, then goin frontof the other 
hives and watch for floured bees. When you find bees covered 
with flour going into three or four other hives, you may know 
robbing is going on, and something must be done to stop it. 
Don’t wait until you see a bee coming out loaded with honey— 
you may not see her until the last honey-cell is empty, and 
your colony dead. Adin, Calif. 
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Essays and Questions at Conventions. 


BY F. H. RICHARDSON. 


I saw awhile ago that in Gleanings ex-Pres. Abbott sets up 
as a defense of the convention essay reading, that it is essen- 
tial to have these essays in order to give the newspapers some- 
thing to publish. That is good as far as it goes, but I believe 
that two or three good essays would answer that purpose, and 
if more are wanted, they should be asked for with the under- 
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standing that are for that purpose, and not to be read in con- 
vention. 

I am aware that what I have written, and my defense of 
the essays at the St. Joseph convention appears contradictory, 
but such is not really the case. I defended the essays, and 
demanded their reading at St. Joseph, because those men had 
been asked to write them, and had complied, with the under- 
standing that they would be read, and it would then be an 
injustice to them, not to say insult, to not have their essays 
read ; but while I defended them on this ground, I yet believe 
the asking for so many essays was a mistake. 

Mr. Abbott says: ‘*Itis all very well to take up some 
of the time of the convention by such questions as, ‘ Which is 
the best smoker?’ ‘Which is the best queen—one with her 
body all yellow, or one with a tip of black at the end of her 
tail 2?” etc. Well, Mr. Abbott, it cost me (as my books show) 
exactly 511.40 to find out by experimental buying which 
smoker is best; and as for queens, I have spent many dollars, 
much time and labor, and I am not yet decided, so these ques- 
tions, especially the latter, are to ‘tus, who don’t know it all 
yet,” rather interesting, and somewhat practical. 

Again, Mr. Abbott says, ‘‘Or else become an automatic 
question-box to satisfy the latent egotism of those who have 
an unconquerable desire to ask questions in order that they 
may have a chance to answer them, flattering themselves all 
the time that they can answer them a little better than any 
one else. All questions are not asked for information.” 

Let us see about this. I, at St. Joseph, put in the ques- 
tion-box the following question, viz.: ‘‘ What can be done to 
prevent the bees sticking frames and hive-sections fast with 
propolis ?” Now, I had my idea about this, and thought I 
knew how it could be done. I wished this question to come 
up in convention, in order that I (just as Mr. A. says) might 
answer it. Why? Wasit because I was egotistical? No! 
Because I wanted to bring my theory before the supply manu- 
facturers there present, and see what they thought of it, and 
to see what others thought of it, and to talk it over and see if 
it was practical, or if any one could suggest anything better. 
I claim that though I desired to answer that question myself, 
yet it was asked for, and I was searching after, information. 
Asking and answering such questions through the journals is 
unsatisfactory, because it is usually either answered by gone 
man, or by a dozen without discussion, and in the latter case 
one will say ‘* Yes,” the other ‘‘ No,” and each being assured 
to be an expert, what have I learned ? La Clede, Mo. 
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Keeping Fertile Oueens in Nuclei. 
BY H. DUPRET. 


I am experimenting, this winter, as to how longI can pre- 
serve fertile queens in small nuclei. Here is a short story: 

On Sept. 238, 1894, I got a swarm—fully 2 or 3 pounds— 
which issued from a colony which was replacing its old queen. 
On previous days I had found as many as four young queens 
(on different days) killed and thrown at the hive’s entrance. 
On Sept. 25 I found near the hive, on the ground, a big ball 
of bees, and upon examining I saw the old queen (Italian blood 
from a Texas queen-breeder), and a piece of newly-made 
comb as large as my hand, containing nearly as many eggs as 
there were started cells. I suppose the old queen, unwilling 
either to die in the hive, or to live peaceably with her daugh- 
ter, had chosen to start a new home. I thought immediately 
that I should try to preserve this swarm, in my observatory 
hive (accommodating only one frame). SolIdid; but all the 
bees could not getinto the observatory hive, soI caught part 
of them, and gave them an old black queen that I was at the 
time preserving in a very small nucleus. 

The bees in the observatory hive I fed with maple syrup 
(a big mistake, as I see now). ‘The queen went on laying, 
and the colony seemed to prosper as long as the bees could 
have their regular flights. But when I confined them toa 
dark room, diarrhea set in, and they were soon reduced to 
perhaps one-fifth of their previous number. So I concluded 
that the experimenting with maple sugar should stop, and 
yesterday (Dec. 16) I confined the queen and the remainder 
of the bees (some TOO or 8OQ) in a small box, accommodating 
four one-pound sections of mostly capped honey. So much for 
the story of the old Italian queen. I may conclude it in a few 
months. 

Now to the black queen, with her Italian retinue. They 
were placed also in a very small box containing one one-pound 
section (3 pound of honey). Will you believe it? They are 
still in very good condition—may be a few bees died (there 
were about 250, and there remains about 150), and not the 
least sign of diarrhea. Atthe present date (Dec. 17) their 








honey is not quite all consumed, so I had to place them ina 
somewhat larger box, adding nearly one pound of capped 
honey. Will they get through the winter? The future will 
tell. 

One more word, and an important one, too. Upon exam- 
ining the frame of my observatory hive, now empty, I found, 
to my great surprise, by the side of the little remaining syrup 
(which was never capped), nearly 2,000 eggs lying flat on the 
bottom of the cells. Isuppose the eggs are three days old, 
but not a single larva. I never thought the queen would re- 
sume so early her laying duty. The exceptionally mild weather 
of last week may account for this. But then, what think you 
of the large colonies? If laying is going on, a big quantity of 
food will be consumed, and some may starve before the spring 
opens. That is the reason why I am thinking of giving more 
food to weak colonies. 


PUMICE-STONE FOR REMOVING PROPOLIS. 


Here is another kink: Best hand cleaner for propolis, 
and handiest, too, is the pumice-stone (apply to your drug- 
gist) used with simply water, for scraping your hands. At 
least I find it so. Montreal, Canada. 
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A Plan for Uniting Nuclei. 


BY PHILO 8. DILWORTH. 


Various plans have been given for uniting nuclei. Much 
of that kind of work is to be done after the honey season, 
when there is not much if any honey coming in. Where the 
queens are not valuable, and the apiarist is not particular, 
there are various hit or miss plans that are fairly successful. 
Sometimes we wish to reduce the risk to the minimum, and at 
the same time do not want to cage the queen. 

Once last summer I tried the following plan, that is, so 
far as I know, original with myself: 


I wished to unite No. 1 nucleus with No. 9, that was also 
a nucleus. No. 1 had the good queen that I wished to keep— 
No. Y had a poor queen I wished to kill. I killed the queen 
of No. Y, took away all brood and eggs, and covered her bees 
down on two empty combs, with a little honey. I do not 
understand that the presence or absence of honey in the dead 
combs figured in the success of this plan. I left No. 9 queen- 
less, broodless and eggless 24 hours until the following 
evening. At the expiration of the 24 hours, I went to No. 1 
and covered down their queen, bees and combs of brood to one 
side of the hive, using a close-fitting division-board for that 
purpose. I then reached into the large empty part of the 
hive behind the division-board, and stuffed the entrance with 
rags. This left no communication with the empty part of the 
hive except through the space at the upper corner of the 
division-board at the tin rabbets. 

Then I went to No. 9, smoked the bees onto their dead 
combs, and carried them to No. 1, and hung them in the 
empty part farthest away from the other nucleus. Close to 
them I hung a loose division-board or follower, allowing the 
strange bees free access to the vacant center of the hive. But 
they could not get outside the hive except by passing through 
the apertures at the upper corners of the close division-board, 
and down through the good nucleus. The entrance to the 
good nucleus was left open as usual, except to guard against 
robbers, and retain the warmth. 

In a couple of days I found the dead combs deserted, the 
good nucleus about twice as strong as before, and the queen 
quietly laying as usual. The queen did not appear to have 
been disturbed by the strange bees, and none went home to 
the old stand. Ingram, Pa. 


The Sunny Southland. 


CONDUCTED BY 


MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, BEEVILLE, TEX. 




















To Southern Bee-Keepers. 


We have had a very cold winter, and likely a late, back- 
ward spring will follow, and some of your bees may need feed- 
ing before honey comes. It won’t pay to let them suffer. We 
are at least one month behind on account of the cold weather, 
and I suppose this will apply to most Southern States, and our 
bees will likely have a hard month before honey comes. We 
must look a ‘‘ leetle oud,” and supply their wants and needs, 
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and kill two birds with one stone—while we are looking after 
the wants of the bees, we will be at the same time looking 
after our own needs—pocket-book. Do you understand ? 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
—eE 


Fair Warning. 


Friends, have you been reading this winter? If so, have 
you noticed that California has lost more than half her bees, 
Florida is frozen out,no honey crop anticipated,and the coldest 
weather known for years in the North, which means good-bye 
to all the bees carelessly put up for winter? Now, this is one 
of the years for those that have bees left to look out for No. 1, 
and have all your supplies ready, and push your bees when the 
right time comes, as more than likely honey will be pretty 
high next fall. So look out! JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


TT lm 


Bees Dying—Carniolans, Etc. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—1. What is the matter with my bees ? 
They come out when the weather is at 20° above zero, and 
die, of course. 

2. What are the Carniolan bees? What is meant by 
‘*steel gray,” black or blue? Do you consider them better 
than Italians ? 

3. What bees do you think are best for honey—Cyprians 
and Syrians excepted ? Isaac Hays. 

North Yakima, Wash., Jan. 25. 


Friend Hays, I think your bees must have a touch of the 
diarrhea, and are so uneasy that they cannot stay inside. I 
think that trouble will all pass off as soon as warm weather 
comes, or when they get a chance to fly. 


2. Ido not know what gave the Carniolan bees the steel- 
gray name, but I suppose it is because the bees are about the 
color of steel, where a piece of steel is brokenin two. You 
know it will show a kind of bright silver-gray appearance, 
which is about the color of the genuine Carniolan bees, and 
they are neither black nor blue, but arusty gray, andI think 
simply ‘‘gray Carniolans”’ would be more proper. I am not 
able to say whether they are better than Italians. I have 
tried them three years, and like them, but I could not yet say 
whether they are better than Italians. But you might try 
them and report. 

3. I would not turn around for difference for honey-gath- 
ering, between the 5-banded Italians, 3-banded, or Carnio- 
lans. I think thata good strain of either race is safe fora 
bee-keeper. Itis not the bees every time at fault, but the 
keeper. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

a 


Report of the Southwest Texas Bee-Convention. 
BY F. A. LOCKHART, SEC. 


(Continued from page 106.) 
NUMBER OF COLONIES FOR A BEGINNER. 


As nearly all present were beginners, or wanting tu begin, 
Question No. 1 was, ‘‘ How many colonies should a beginner 
start with ?” It was answered as follows: 

Mr. Graham—5 colonies. 

Mr. Lockhart—®5 colonies. 

Mr. Bankston—I began with 50 colonies, and made it a 
success from the start, and I think if a person is going to 
make a bee-keeper he can manage 50 colonies the first year. 

Mr. Victor—One to 10 colonies. 

E. J. Atchley—About 3 colonies will be enough for the 
average beginner. 

Jennie Atchley—5 to 10 colonies. I think thatif a per- 
son has the right turn of mind for a beekeeper, he or she will 
not be content to start with 2 or 3 colonies, but will neces- 
sarily need more to hold them down. 


Willie Atchley—I think about 20 colonies, if the begin- 
ner isin reach of a good bee-keeper where he can run for 
advice when he gets tangled. Otherwise, about one colony 
will be enough. 

Dr. Marshall—About 10 colonies, if he can get help from 
a neighbor, as Willie says. If not, better have less. 

Mr. Lord—1 to 5 colonies. 

C. Theilmann—1 colony, and let him have a side-issue 
whereby he may make a living till his bees are increased with 
his knowledge. 

Mr. Theilmann, of Theilmanton, Minn., was then called 
on to give his report, which is as follows: 200 colonies, 
spring count, and 45 pounds per colony, all comb honey 





except 1100 pounds of extracted. His whole crop was about 
9,000 pounds. He had 75 poundsof wax. 

Fred Cooke also came in and reported. He lives in the 
vicinity of Austin, Tex. He had 50 colonies, averaging 150 
pounds of comb and extracted honey per colony. 

Question No. 2.—What books or papers should a beginner 
read ? was asked. It was thought best by all the beekeepers 
present that a beginner should have one of the leading bee- 
books, and then he could add to his literature as he chose. 


THE REQUISITES OF A BEE-KEEPER. 


Question No. 3.—What are the requisites one should pos- 
sess to make a beekeeper ? 

Mrs. Atchley—I think these: Push, pluck, sticktoitiveness, 
and a love for the business. 

Mr. Graham—I think natural adaptation has a heap to do 
with it. We are all more or less adapted for something, and I 
believe when a bee-hive is seen by one that is adapted fora 
bee-keeper, he will halt and make some inquiry. 

Mr. Victor—I think one should be a lover of nature. 
Those that look after bird’s-nests and such things when young. 
Those that love to stay around where bees are, and when a 
bee stings him, grin and hang on. He must have nerve, and 
stay with’em. I think such an one will succeed. 

Dr. Marshall—Common sense and.courage. 

Mr. Lockhart—I do not like to discourage any one, but I 
am sure just every one will not make a bee-keeper. One who 
loves the bees and has grit enough to stay with it, through 
good and bad alike. 

E. J. Atchley—I think the requisite to a successful bee- 
keeper is one that goes into it for love as well as money, and I 
think that when a person goes into bee-keeping for the money 
alone that there is in it, he will fail, very often. You must go 
in for the glory as well as the money. 

Mr. Theilmann—I think one, or the best, requisite is to 
look at both sides, the dark and the bright. I came to your 
country to see the dark side, and I think I struck it at just 
the right time to see it. 


HOW TO START IN BEE-KEEPING. 


Question No. 4.—Would you advise beginners to buy bees 
in box-bives and transfer, or would it be best for them to buy 
bees in the latest improved hives ? 

Dr. Marshall—Improved hives. 

Mr. Lord—Get bees in box-hives and transfer, and whén 
the experience has been bought, get frame hives. 

Mr. Victor—Get some improved hives is best, and study 
books and bees, and when you have learned to handle bees, 
then you can get bees in box-hives and transfer, etc. 

Mr. Graham—lImproved hives. 

Mrs. Atchley—I used to advise beginners to get bees in 
box-hives first, but I have seen some give up bee-keeping in 
disgust by just making a mock of transferring before any 
knowledge was known of bees, and now _I say, get frame hives. 

Mr. Lockhart—I would advise improved hives. 

A. D. Hanna—My experience is this: Better start at the 
bottom, and work up, and meet all the obstacles. Then the 
beginner is in better shape to overcome troubles on the way. 

Mr. Theilmann—I agree with Mr. Hanna. I killed 7O 
colonies, and I find that people lose more than they gain by 
starting with the improved hives. It is best to read and prac- 
tice at the same time. 

E. J. Atchley—I would advise beginners to start where 
we quit. I would let them start where we bave stopped, and 
not have to go through with all the bitter experience. There 
is no use in beginners being so long learning to handle bees 
nowadays. 

QUEENLESS BEES STEALING EGGS. 


Question No. 5.—Will hopelessly queenless bees go into 
other hives and steal eggs with which to rear queens, and go 
into the queen-rearing business ? 

Dr. Marshall—No. I would advise people to be content 
until God makes a race of bees possessed with reason. 

Mr. Bankston—Yes, I think that Henry Alley will soon 
be advertising such queens for sale, that will produce bees 
that will do that. 

Mr. Victor—I do not think that I could ever expect a 
dollar out of such bees, and do not want them. 

Willie Atchley—I do not think that bees move eggs from 
anywhere for the purpose of rearing queens, or for any other 
purpose. I would just as soon expect my old turkey hen to 
go to another turkey’s nest and steal eggs to hatch a brood, as 
to expect bees to steal or move eggs. 

Mr. Lockhart—I think any one is crazy that thinks bees 
do the like. 

Mr. Graham—Bees are too honest to stea! eggs. They 
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may steal honey, but if my bees get to stealing eggs from 
other bees, I’ll sell them, for I know they would ‘* kick,” and 
not store any honey for me. 

Jennie Atchley—No, there are no such bees, and 
never will be, as that would be a plain case of the keenest of 
reason, and any of us know better. 

E. J. Atchley—No, bees do not steal eggs, in my opinion, 
as that would place them alongside of human beings possessed _ 
with reason, and we know better. 

THE 


PREVENTING PROPOLIS ON TOP-BARS. 


Question No. 6.—What device can be used to keep bees 
from sticking propolis on the top-bars of the brood-frames ? 

Mr. Graham—lI don’t know. 

Mr. Victor—I don’t know, either. 

Dr. Marshall—I find that any poison, or anything that 
will keep the bees from using propolis, will be an injury to 
the bees. 

At this moment Mr. O. H. Stevens, of South Dakota, came 
in and gave his report as follows: Spring count, 28 colonies, 
increased 28, and took 600 pounds of combhoney. He fed 
500 pounds of sugar to get his bees in good condition to 
gather the flow. 

Then the discussion of questions went on as follows: 

Mrs. Atchley—I don’t know what can be used to keep 
propolis off the frames. 

Mr. Atchley—I don’t know. 

Willie Atchley—Some think that to allow a good-sized 
bee-space will cause bees to use less propolis, but I find that 
bees will build comb in the space if too large, which is worse 
than propolis. 


FOUR ANNUAL NORTH AMERICAN CONVENTIONS. 


Question No. T.—Would it not be better for apiculture to 
have four North American conventions each year, to be held 
at different points, only so all could go? 

Dr. Marshall—Traveling expenses are in the way, and I 
do not think it would be a success. 

Mr. Lockhart—It might be a good idea for each local con- 
vention to send an invitation to the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association to visit the South, and see if it could not 
be induced to come nearer. Then we would get to see and 
hear foreign bee-keepers. 

Mr. Flornoy—I do not think that is what weneed. I[ 
think we need a south Texas convention, as what those people 
living in the North have to talk about mostly is how to winter 
bees, bee-cellars, etc., and that would not do us any good, and 
still it is one of the all-important questions in the North. I 
will ask that Mr. and Mrs. Atchley agitate this, and see if we 
cannot get a south Texas convention. 

Dr. Marshall—We have a Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, and it meets annually, and our meetings are not at- 
tended as they ought to be. I think we should use some plans 
that will induce bee-keepers to attend, and when we meet and 
talk over our experiences, etc., we go home enthused, stimu- 
lated and ready to take right hold and push the bees, and I 
tell you we need bee-keepers to attend our meetings, and then 
we have more chance to elevate the pursuit. 


CURE FOR BEE-PARALYSIS. 


Question No. 8.—Have you discovered the cause of bee- 
paralysis, or a cure for it ? 

Mr. Graham—I have no experience. 

Mr. Lord—I do not know of the disease. 

Dr. Marshall—I do not think there is much of this disease 
in Texas, as I do not run across any. I do not know of a cure, 
nor the cause. 

Willie Atchley—I do not know any remedy, nor the cause. 

C. Theilmann—I have had it in my bee-yard, and have 
experimented with it. I tried salt and water, exchanged 
queens, and neither did any good. Also sulphur, and the dis- 
ease went away, but I don’t think the doctoring did any good. 
It hurts the bees to use too much sulphur. 

Mr. Flornoy—This is a new thing to me. 
affect the bees ? 

Mr. Theilmann—At first we see some bees on the alight- 
ing-boards that seem to be shaking, or act as if they had a 
chill; and some bloat up and die, and you will see from a 
spoonful to a pint of dead bees in front of the hives of the 
diseased colonies. With prolific queens they seem to keep up 


How does it 


until good, warm weather, and honey comes in, then they 
seem to get all right. 

Mr. Bankston—I have had some experience, and tried 
sulphur, and I killed my bees outright. I do not know whether 
the sulphur or disease killed them, 
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Questions > Answers, 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.} 


Comb Honey or Extracted P—Snow at Hive-Entrances. 


1. At the present prices, which is the most profitable, 
comb honey or extracted ? 

2. Is it needful to keep the entrances of hives clear of 
snow ? It sometimes disturbs the bees to clear thesnow away. 

Sherwood, N. Y. S. B. H. 





circum- 
for 


That depends altogether upon 
is more profitable ; 


ANSWERsS.—1. 
stances. For some, comb honey 
others, extracted. 

2. A light snow covering the entrances will do no hurt, 
and sometimes will do good by keeping out the cola wind. If 
the snow melts and clogs the entrance, it’s best to clear it 
away, for if it freezes in that shape, it may prevent the proper 
entrance of air. 

$2 


Probably Troubled with Mice. 


I stiJl have 10 colonies of bees on the summer stands, 
with corn fodder around them. I have 2 colonies that there 
is something the matter with. All the bees that fall down to 
the bottom of the hive have their heads cut off. What is the 
matter withthem ? The restare all right. 

We are having cold weather now—it is snowing to-day. 

Perrysburg, Ohio, Jan. 23. W. M. D. 


ANSWER.—Likely mice are troubling. Get some coarse 
wire-cloth, with three meshes to the inch, and put at the en- 
trance. This will keep out the mice, but not prevent the pas- 
sage of the bees. If in doing this you shut the mice in the 
hive, of course that will not be a perfect cure, but if mice are 
plenty it will be a good thing to thus close the entrance, even 
if a mouse should be fastened in. Better have one mouse 
fastened in to do its worst—and it probably will do no worse 
for being fastened in—than to have a dozen with the full run 


of the hive. 
ee ee 


Bees Flying in Winter—Feeding—Hoffman Frames. 


I began with one colony of bees in the spring of 1893, 
and now have 4 in seemingly good condition. They are 
packed in single-walled hives on the summer stands. When 
the ground is all covered with snow, and the sun comes out 
warm and bright, they come out, get chilled, I suppose, fall 
on the snow, and perish. A few days ago, I could see dead 
bees for several yards from the hives. I have put wire 
screens in front to prevent them from coming out, but I find 
several dead on the screens—especially those facing south. 
Now, I should like to know if they ought to have their way, 
and be permitted to fly out whenever they *‘ think” it warm 
enough. (I am from Louisiana, and have lived in Indiana 
barely three years.) 

1. Ought I to put up those screens ? 
mild that I had no trouble of this kind. 

2. Wheu should I begin feeding in order to put the queen 
to work increasing bees for honey-gathering, and how long 
should I continue to feed ? 

3. A design increasing my stock—gradually—to 50 col- 
onies. I want to adopt the most suitable hive with necessary 
appliances for comb and for extracted honey—a hive fit for 
out-door wintering. I want the best brood-frames. I have 
the Hoffman frame, but think there may be one less objec- 
tionable. I want your advice about hives, frames, etc. 


Last winter was so 


Groves, Ind., Feb. 4. Ww. dé. D. 
ANSWER.—1. I think this is one of those cases in which 
you would better let the bees have their own way. If a bee 


in good health wants to get out when the sun shines, it isn’t 
likely to be injured by it. Whether it’s a good thing for it or 
not, if it finds itself penned in it will be all the more deter- 
mined to get out, and it will not be satisfied with trying to get 
out itself, but it will stir up a lot more to want to get out. A 
good many bees, however, that want to get out on fine days 
are not possessed of rugged health, but such as have finished 
their lease of life, and ask nothing but to get out of the hive 
to die. They’ll die whether they get out or not, and it is 
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better for the colony that they die outside. So you see it is 
unwise to compel the bees to remain in the hive by anything 
like screens through which they cannot pass. 

There are times, however, when it would be better if bees 
would remain in the hives, provided they would do it willingly. 
If a light snow is on the ground and the sun shines brightly, 
they may come out, become dazzled by the sun, and sink in 
the soft snow, never to rise, as you mention. To prevent this, 
it is a common practice to put boards or something of the 
kind in front of the entrance to prevent the sun shining in. 
Some advise having the hives face north in winter, so the 
bright sun will not entice them out, while others object to 
this, because when a warm day comes when they should fly, 
then it is an advantage to have the sun shining on them. 


2. I’m not sure whether I know the right answer to that 
question. Some will say to feed every day whenever bées wil! 
fly, while others will say don’t feed at all, unless the bees are 
short of stores. Of the two, I believe I would rather take the 
advice of the latter. If the bees have all the stores they need 
and a little more so that there seems no need to economize, 
they will probably rear brood nearly as well as if a good deal 
of feeding was done. Still, if there should be a spell of good 
weather in the spring after the bees had been working on 
flowers, and there seemed no more flowers for them to work 
on, I should feel tempted to give a half-pound or so of honey or 
syrup to each colony about every other day, giving it to them 
pretty thin. As soon as they can gather from flowers, then it 
is well to let up on the feeding. 

3. The hiveand frame question is one that’s hard to settle. 
At present there seems a tendency to go back to something 
larger than the 8-frame hive which has been so popular. 
Years ago the 10-frame hive was the popular one, and some of 
our best bee-keepers think that is too small, especially for 
extracted honey. It is possible that a two-story may find 
favor, having 8 frames in each story. At present I know of 
no frames in use better than the Hoffman, all things consid- 
ered, but a good many object to the shoulders on the end-bar. 


= 
A Question About Hives and Frames. 


I have been trying to keep bees for two years, and have 
had no success yet. My brood-frames are 9%x1lO\% (9% 


deep). Is that size too deep or too wide? I mean inside 
measure. The brood-chamber is 11 inches deep, 12 wide, and 
18 long. Is that too large for extracted honey ? 


Grand Prairie, Tex. EARNEST NOVICE. 


ANSWER.—The sizes of your hive and frames are quite 
unusual, and yet I doubt whether it would make such 
a great deal of difference if you had those most commonly in 
use. So far as size is concerned, most producers of extracted 
honey would prefer something larger. If you confine your 
bees to the one story throughout the season, they are certainly 
in too limited quarters. If you will tell a little about your 
management, and the bees’ management, possibly some hints 
may be given that will be useful to you. But first and fore- 
most, have you thoroughly studied a good bee-book? If not, 
can’t you secure the *‘ A BC of Bee-Culture,” that the pub- 
lishers of this journal are offering on such remarkably favor- 
able terms? It will be worth many times its cost to you. 
|See offer on page 126.—Eprror. | 
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Restless Colony—lItalian Bees and Five-Banded. 


1. One colony of my bees has been dying since Nov. 1, 
1894, from some disease unknown to me. Their abdomens 
become swollen or distended and they drop from the comb to 
the hive-bottom dead. After death some of them turn a little 
dark in color, and the top of the hive, when opened, smells 
like decaying bees. The queen in this colony lays every 
month in the year. On Jan. 15,1 was looking through this 
hive, and I saw sealed brood in the two middle frames, as 
wide as your two hands. Last summer this queen reared as 
many bees as any two queensI have. What is kiliing my 
bees, and what is the remedy ? 

2. What strain of bees is the best honey-gatherers, and 
the best to winter on the summer stands ? 

3. At what age willa queen lay the greatest number of 
eggs ? 

4. What is your opinion of the 5-banded bees ? 

5. Why will bees hang out all summer, and not swarm ? 

Fellowsville, W. Va., Jan. 28. ee 


ANSWER. I should suppose that this queen and her colony 
are peculiarly restless and active in character, keeping on the 
move and rearing brood when other colonies are quiet. 





This being the case at a time when they cannot fly freely, 
their intestines become distended; in other words, they are 
troubled with diarrhea, and death results therefrom. No 
special treatment will meet the case, but you can do anything 
that may prevent them from being excited or disturbed. If 
the light shines in at the entrance, put a broad board or some- 
thing of the kind in front toshade them. See that they are 
not closed up too warm. Cats, birds or living things may be 
disturbing them. As the weather becomes warm enough for 
them to fly freely, you may find them come out all right. 


2. Taken all in all, the Italians seem to be the favorite. 
I don’t believe they’l] winter any better than the blacks, but 
in West Virginia I doubt if you’ll have any trouble about 
their wintering, and they are generally conceded to be better 
gatherers. 

3. I don’t know. Perhaps in her second year. 

4. If half adozen different men set to work to reara 
strain of five-banded bees, neither of them paying attention 
to anything but color, I should expect that five out of the six 
strains would not be as good as the three-banded bees, and 
very likely the sixth would be poor. But if a careful and 
conscientious breeder should breed up a strain, weeding out 
bad qualities and retaining good ones, I see no reason why he 
might not at the same time develop the five bands. So I 
should say that there are probably bad and also good 5-banded 
bees. They aresaid not to winter quite so well as others. 

5. Perhaps they’re not gathering enough. 


> -- - 


Growing Basswood from Sprouts. 


I can get from YOO to 1,000 basswood sprouts by cutting 
them from the stumps. They average from one to four feet 
long. Will they grow, or will they have to have roots on? 
What are such sprouts worth ? 0. B. B. 

Sennett, N. Y. 


ANSWER.—I don’t believe they are worth anything with- 
out roots. Of course, a florist might take a sprout without 
roots and start roots from it just as he does from a rose cut- 
ting, but with ordinary appliances nothing of the kind could 
be done. To be of any value they must start from the stump 
so low down that they will have roots attached. 


> - 


Warming Hives Artificially. 


On March 2, 1894, I tried Mr. Hutchinson’s way of 
packing two hives with sawdust, and they did better than 
those packed with dry leaves. He says to leave them packed 
until after they swarm, and as they did not swarm at all I left 
them so allsummer. They commenced hanging out on May 
3, and were only driven in once to stay a few days, and that 
was on May 18—it snowed nearly all day. Each colony filled 
56 one-pound sections, which had only starters. 

What would be your opinion of warming the hives by artifi- 
cial heat? How would it do to take any number of hives from 
10 to 200, and place them in rows, with ‘the backs turned 
together, and have them packed to retain the heat, and then 
have a steam-pipe between them, so that any degree of heat 
required could be turned on or shut off at well? I believe 
that the inside of the hive should be kept 9O° to 100»~. 

Caledonia, Wis. W. K. 


ANSWER.—I don’t like to discourage anything in the line 
of experiment, but I very much doubt if your scheme would 
be successful, I have never heard of any success in that line, 
although it has been tried to some extent. A. I. Root was at 
one time quite sanguine of success with hives surrounded with 
horse manure in hotbed style, but the experiment was a fail- 
ure. Bees have also been kept in greenhouses in winter, but 
not successfully. You can’t get too far away from nature’s 
beaten track without generally coming to grief. If you try 
anything of the kind at all, I should advise it on so smalla 
scale that you need shed few tears over its failure. 
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That New Song—‘ Queenie Jeanette’’—which is being 
sung everywhere, we can send you for 40 cents, postpaid, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.20. Or, send us one new subscriber for a year (with $1.00), and 
we will mail you a copy of the song free. 


>. 


Experience is of course the best teacher, and its lessons 
nearly always leave on record instances of failure, of a more or 
less serious nature, which have to be met before final success can 
be ensured.—Simmins. 
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** Lift Up Thy Heart with gladness 

Forget all minor pain, 

And life’s strong chords shall answer back 
In blissful major strain. 

Strike thou the note of joyousness 
And it shall come to thee, 

For life is built from all the things 
Which we expect to be.”’ 





~~ 


wr. ©. CO. Willer, of Marengo, Ill., made me a short but 
pleasant visit last week, when on his way to Peoria, IIl., to assist 
Rev. E. L. Williams, of the Presbyterian church, in evangelistic 
services. Dr. Miller conducts the singing, which insures success in 
that part of the work. 
ee 


The Indiana State Convention, at Indianapolis, 
Jan. 9, was one of the best ever held by that association. The 
following were elected as officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Walter S. Pouder; Secretary, Edward 8. Pope, 
Blackford St., Indianapolis; Treasurer, Mrs. Olive McCurdy; 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. J. M. Hicks, Richard Kittley and Geo. P. 
Wilson. 

Secretary Pope has sent the essays to be published in the 
American Bee Journal, which will be done as soon as possible. 
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Mar. A. Eastman, an old bee-keeper living in Union, Ill.. 
called at the Bee Journal office last Thursday. He returned from 
a trip to the State of Washington the middle of last month, having 
purchased an 80-acre farm about 10 miles from Spokane. Mr. E. 
will remove there at once, with his family—he expected to start 
last Saturday or Monday. His address will be Duncan, Spokane 
Co., Wash. He will raise fruit and keep bees in his new home, 
which he is already in love with. After keeping bees there, Mr. 
Eastman has kindly promised to write about it for the readers of 
the American Bee Journal. 

Something Historical.—In his ‘ Echo from-Canada,” 
on page 122, Rev. W. F. Clarke gives some interesting historical 
facts about the American Bee Journal. Read it, even if it should 
be afamiliarstory to you. Mr. Clarke sets a good example, in 
that he is the first to contribute to Bee-Master’s department. Now 
let other Canadian bee-keepers who feel they have something to 





say that will help their bee-keeping friends, just send on their con- 
tributions for ‘‘Canadian Beedom.’? I am sure Bee-Master will 
appreciate it, and it will tend to make that department of more 
value to our northern neighbors. Where are those staunch men 
and vigorous, practical bee-writers, Bros. Pringle, McEvoy, Mc- 
Knight, and others? This may be the season for hibernation 
among animals, but that’s no reason why bee-keepers should be 
mum,too. Turn on the electric light of correct apicultural 
‘knowledge, and see how quickly ignorance and superstition melts 
before it. 
tee 

Mr. S. i. Freeborn, of Richland Centre, Wis., died Feb. 
5, 1895, in his 62nd year. For many years he had endured a 
bronchial affection and stomach trouble, which became more 
serious last fall, practically confining him to his home until his 
death. A few weeks ago he contracted, pneumonia which finally 
resulted fatally. 

Mr. Freeborn’s son-in-law, Mr. C. A. Hatch, of Ithaca, Wis., 
when informing me of the sad news, said: ‘‘ Mr. Freelorn was 
one of the pioneer bee-men of Wisconsin, and one of the largest 
bee-keepers at the present time.” ; 


The American Bee Journal wishes to tender its sincerest sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family and friends. Next week it will pre- 
sent a short sketch and portrait of Mr. Freeborn. 


a ee 


A New Kind of Devil.—Yes, they’ve got him in Califor- 
nia. Several of him, infact. For short, they call him a ‘‘bee- 
devil,” for he (and his brethren) have so bedeviled a whole apiary 
that it is beyond the hope of redemption or salvation. One of our 
exchanges tells about it in the following paragraph: 


There is a species of beings that are known for short as bee- 
devils. They are not common in civilized communities, which is a 
consolation to apiarists. They sometimes don war-paint and 
whoop-up an apiary in idiotic style. Recently they made their 
appearance in the apiary of Mr. Lang, in the San Fernando Valley. 
They wished to demonstrate to the world their grade of civiliza- 
tion, which would disgrace a Hottentot or Rootdigger Indian. 
They got up steam on sour wine, and then proceeded to biz by 
turning over 100 colonies of bees, riddling extractor and tank with 
bullet-holes, and rolling them down the mountain, and then pro- 
ceeded to wipe out the apiary with less decency than Bruin would 
have done it. Mr. Lang was away at the time. These bee-devils 
are known, and will yet feel a pungent sting from the strong hand 
of the law. Let missionaries be sent to that benighted locality. 


, 


Yes, that’s right; send ‘‘ missionaries’’ up there to teach the 
bee-devils, and everybody else, to let ‘‘sour wine”’ severely alone, 
and all other intoxicants. ‘* Touch not, taste not, handle not”’ is 
good advice about such dangerous things. 


——_—>2_——___ 


Mr. and Vrs. W. J. Cullinan, of Quincy, Ill., areagain 
bereaved, in the death of their son and only child. A letter dated 
Feb. 8, reads thus: 

FRIEND YorK:—Again our hearts are lacerated with deepest 
grief. For on Feb. 2 our only remaining little son, George William, 
41¢ years of age, closed his eyes in death. He had been sick only 
about 15 days with typhoid fever. *Twas hard to give up this 
brightest ray of sunshine in our home, just as he was budding into 
beautiful boyhood. Ata point where children become most inter- 
esting, the silken cord that bound his little life to earth was 
snapped, and that life took on the garment of Eternity. 


Two sons—and those our only ones—within a year! This is 
the cross we are called upon to bear; and still we pray, ‘ Father, 
Thy will, not ours, be done.” 


It will be long before this second wound is healed. Little 
Georgie was a promising child, and we anticipated a bright and 
useful future for him; but God willed it otherwise, and we are sad. 

W. J. CULLINAN. 

Having passed through a somewhat similar affliction recently, 
Bro. Cullinan, I can sincerely sympathize with you. It was our 
first-born that was taken from us almost before it was given, and 
we know how sad it is to be thus left alone. I am sure the bee- 
keeping friends all unite ina feeling of deepest sympathy for you 
in your darkened home. 

Some have almost chided me for taking so much space in the 
Bee Journal for such matters as these, but ’tis all right, friends. 
You won’t think these notices are a waste of space, after the Death 
Angel has once visited your home. No, no; you must all pass 
through the same dark hours some day, and I’m sure you'll feel 
that a sympathetic word at such atime is most welcome indeed, 
though words be then so empty and unsatisfying. 
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Among the Bee-Papers 


Conducted by “* GLEANER.” 








ILLINOIS STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The editor of the Review wants to know why this society 
did not hold its i894 meeting in Chicago, according to the 
understanding had when the ‘** Northwestern was merged into 
the Illinois State.” He hints at-the advisability of a new 
Northwestern, if Illinois doesn’t wake up. What's the matter 
with those Suckers? 


THE BEE-KEEPING OF THE FUTURE. 


In an essay read before the Ontario convention, Hutchin- 
son says: ‘* Bee-keeping in the early days was a side-issue, 
then it became a specialty and will remain such in favorable 
localities, but over a large portion of the country it will 
become again a side-issue; but improved hives, implements 
and methods will make of ita more desirable and profitable 
avocation than it was in days gone by.” 


REQUEENING AN APIARY. 


Here’s the plan given by E. F. Quigley in Review. Get 
one or two good tested queens near the close of the main 
honey-flow. Start queen-cells each day. When a queen-cell 
is about ripe, put it between the combs of dacolony to be 
requeened, having removed the queen three days before. Or, 
cells may be put in supers without removing the queen, and in 
8O per cent of the cases success will follow. 


HIGH-PRICED PRODUCTS OF THE APIARY. 


Seems good to see something again from J. A. Green 
(page 65.) But what makes him leave us in the dark as to 
how he got the bees to make queen-cells in January ? I don’t 
believe everybody could do it. Perhaps he’s a little ‘‘ off” as 
to $25 an ounce being the highest price ever paid for the 
products of the apiary. I don’t know how much has been 
73 for stings or poison, but I think a good deal more than 

25 an ounce has been paid for queens. 


DAMPNESS IN BEE-REPOSITORIES. 


There’s a lot of sense in the following words of Doolittle, 
in Gleanings: 

** Now, I wish to say to each and every one, that, so long 
as bees are quiet, or very quiet, no matter where they are, 
whether in the cellar, in a room above ground, or on the 
summer stand, they are wintering in the best possible condi- 
tion, and should be left undisturbed, no matter if the place 
where they are is dripping with moisture, or sodry that you 
may fear the bees are suffering from want of water. Quiet- 
ness is the essential quality for safe wintering, for with it 
always comes the least consumption of stores, and with a 
minimum consumption of stores comes the least possible 
exhausted vitality and the greatest longevity during the spring 
and early summer days.” 


80 UN-“‘RELIABLE” AND MISLEADING. 


Is the editor of **The ‘‘ Old Reliable ” jealous? or what 
makes him try to mislead his readers about who makes the 
Review ? On page 80 he prints the pictures of four men, 
headed ‘* Men who make the Review.” ‘Those four men don’t 
make the Review. It’s W. Z. Hutchinson, and a mighty good 
paper he makes. 


There’s also an attempt to mislead on page 60, where it 
says ‘* Root’s iron lasts ;” evidently conveying the impression 
that Root’s iron lasts longer than other people’s iron, and I 
don’t believe it does. Let the ‘‘Old Reliable” be reliable. 


[ Now, look here, you young upstart of a ‘‘ Gleaner,” 
you’ll get yourself into trouble if ‘“‘ you don’t loog a leedle 
oud, maype alretty.” If Bro. Hutchinson says that only four 
good 1 en ‘* make the Review,” why, it’s none of my affair, or 
yours either. His name is signed to his advertisement, and if 
you want to ‘‘scrap” with anybody, just tackle *‘Hutchy” 
himself. You have my full consent to *‘ sail into him,” ‘and 
glean ’im all oop.” 


Another thing, Gleaner: If you don’t believe ‘‘ Root’s 


iron lasts longer than other people’s iron,” you don’t have to. 
But I’m willing to defend him so far as to say that I’m sure 
Root’s last iron is as good as his first, hence it ‘‘ lasts.”—Ep. ] 





Miss Rose Roese. 


My sister, Rose Roese, was born Dec. 15, 1867. From 
early childhood she was a lover of the busy bee, and used to 
follow father fearlessly when at work among the hives. 

At the age of 13, when father and mother went to camp 
meeting, after staying away from 8 to 10 days, sister Rose 
would volunteer to stay at home to see to things, and take 
care of the bees. And as camp meeting time (the middle of 
June) usually is the swarming time in this part of the coun- 
try, she watched and hived carefully every swarm that issued, 
without any loss. 

As Rose grew older she proved to be quite efficient help 
to father in the apiary, outside of her school hours. 


She studied hard to qualify herself for teaching in the 
common schools, and at the age of 16 she obtained her first 
certificate, or permit, to teach, and the money she thus earned 
she spent again during her attendance at the State Normal 
school at River Falls, Wis. She taught school successfully 
until her 23rd year, when she devoted herself to the care of 





Rose Roese. 


suffering mankind, and for this purpose she enlisted in the 5- 
years’ training class for medical missionary work at the sani- 
tarium at Battle Creek, Mich. After two years’ faithful ser- 
vice she had so won the confidence of her instructor and 
superintendent in charge, that she was permitted to visit 
patients alone. Inthe third year of her course (now a year 
ago), she came home to attend a family reunion. I being 
taken sick shortly after, she proved then the means of saving 
my life, according to my physician’s own statement, for he 
could not have gotten here in time to do me any good. 


After she saw me out of danger, she returned again to the 
Sanitarium, but, sad tosay, only for two months, for she was 
compelled to come home, having contracted that dread disease 
—consumption. Her sufferings were far beyond description, 
from April to Dec. 2, 1894, when she fell asleep. 


A few days before her death she requested me to read to 
her 1st Thessalonians, chapter 4, verse 13, to the end of the 
chapter, relying firmly on those comforting words, with the 
hope of a glorious resurrection. She called all the family to 
her bedside on Thanksgiving Eve, bidding each one good-by, 
with the request that each lead a Christian life, and meet her 
in Heaven. 

’Tis hard to break the tender cord, 
When love has bound the heart; 

’Tis hard, so hard, to speak the word— 
We must forever part. 


Dearest sister we must lay thee 
In the peaceful grave’s embrace; 
But thy loving memory’s cherished 
Till we see thy Heavenly face. 


Mrs. MINNIE WAGNER. 
Maiden Rock, Wis., Jan. 17. 








Notes @ Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 





Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 





What For.—‘ We cover all our bees with a solid 
board. made out of inch lumber, dressed on both sides, cleated 
at the ends to keep from warping. Over this board we put 
into the chamber some straw four to six inches deep.”—E. 
France. 
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Now, what I would like to have some one explain is, for 
what reason is the straw putin? Is it put in to keep the bees 
warm, to absorb the moisture, or what? What element of 
safety does it furnish in this case, anyway? I know that 
many, perhaps the majority of bee-keepers, have long had an 
idea that bees could be kept warm by placing around and 
above them a few inches of straw, but can they? I, for one, 
do not think they can, and I will venture just here to make an 
assertion the truthfulness of which anyone can test. No colony 
of bees covered with an inch board sealed tight and left cut-of- 
doors, with the entrance wide open, will ever die from cold in 
this United States, if said colony of bees has plenty of good 
sealed honey above the cluster, in the combs on which the cluster 
forms, provided said colony was strong and healthy when it 
went into winter quarters. 

I have repeated, time after time, during the last ten years, 
‘*Bees do not freeze, they starve!’ All of my experience 
during that time has only gone to strengthen my convictions 
of the truthfuluess of the statement. For the first tive years 
I was in Missouri I kept from 150 to 200 colonies of bees, 
and I was buying and sellng bees all the time. The result was 
that I had all sorts of hives in my apiary. I began with the 
notion that I could put a few inches of chaff or leaves around 
bees and keep them warm. One of the hives in which | found 
colonies of bees that | bought, had room enough to pack a foot 
of straw or chaff all around the brood-chamber, and I put it 
in. Some had room on top, and I putitin there, and some 
had no room anywhere, and, what seemed worse, were in hives 
made of *g-inch lumber. What was the result? In almost 
every case the colonies in the thin hives cast the first swarms. 
Their frames were 12 inches deep, and they had plenty of 
honey in the right place. 

I see Mr. Pond mentions in a late number of the American 
Bee Journal the fact that his bees winter on their summer 
stands, and seem to defy the cold in the same way. You say 
this may be true in the South, but it will not do up North. 
Well, Mr. Pond is not in the South, andI want to say again 
that I am confident my theory is correct, North or South. 

I was very much interested in a report from Sweden which 
appeared in the Canadian Bee Journal for January. The 
writer says, **‘ Bee-keeping is general here up to 62 degrees. 


Occasionally bee-keepers are to be found up to the polar- 


circle.” Prof. Nordenskold, he says, reports wild bees at the 
North Cape. ‘‘In spite of the cold temperature the bees here 
winter on their summer stands.” When we remember that 
the winter is six months long in that country, and the mercury 
ranges from 30 to 40 degrees below zero, we will conclude 
that there bees would surely need a fire to keep them warm, if 
bees do anywhere. They do not, all the same, any more than 
the polar bear needs a fire to keep him warm. Bees will keep 
themselves warm, if they have access to plenty of food and 
there are plenty of bees to start with. 
| end as I began—What is the straw for ? 
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Canadian Beedom,. 


Conducted by * BEE-MASTER.” 
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An Echo From Canada 





Something Historical. 


BY REV. W. F. CLARKE. 


BEE-MASTER, Sir:—As my apiary is located within the 
bounds of ‘Canadian Beedom,” it is fitting I should express 
the pleasure I feel that the editor of the American Bee Journal 
has had enterprise enough to start a department with this 
title. I think there must be a number of Canadian bee- 
keepers who have, like myself, a warm side toward *‘ The Old 
Reliable.” % 

When I began to keep bees, there was no bee-journal pub- 
lished on this continent so far as I knew. The American Bee 
Journal was started by Mr. Samuel Wagner in 1861, but 
owing to financial difticulties growing out of the War, it was 
suspended at the close of the first year. I began bee-keeping 
inthe spring of 1864. In January of that year, I under- 
took to edit the Canada Farmer. Looking forward to this 
undertaking, and feeling that bee-keeping was the only 
branch of agriculture of which I was utterly ignorant. I 
bought the works of Langstroth and Quinby, the perusal of 
which introduced me into a new world. I felt that I must get 
a colony of bees to see if these things were so or not. 


When the American Bee Journal resumed publication, in 
July, 1866, I subscribed for it and have taken it ever since. 


Finding there was a volume that had been published in 1861, 
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I got it, and my file is complete so far as the first seven vol- 
umes are concerned. 

In Feb., 1872, the lamented Samuel Wagner died, and 
there seemed no one available to take his place. All eyes were 
turned to Rev. L. L. Langstroth to step into the vacant chair, 
but his health did not admit of his assuming the responsibility. 
I was president of the North American Bee-keepers’ associa- 
tion at the time, and had recently resigned my pastoral 
eharge. I was laboring under the auspices of the Ontario 
Government for the establishment of an Agricultural College, 
and had some spare time on my hands. It was known that I 
had gained some experience as an editor, by conducting the 
Canada Farmer for five years, and being, by this time, an 
enthusiastic bee-keeper, as I have been ever since, 1 was 
requested by leading members of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association to take hold of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. A requisition to this effect was presented to me signed 
by 28 of the leading bee-keepers who were at the annual 
meeting of the North American Bee-keepers’ Association, or 
communicated with immediately afterwards. Among them 
were Rev. L. L. Langstroth, M. Quinby, A. I. Root, Capt. 
J. E. Hetherington, E. Gallup, Prof. Cook, M. M. Baldridge, 
and Aaron Benedict. This document will be found in full in 
the American Bee Journal for January, 1873, and is dated 
Indianapolis, Dec. 5, 1872. 

I acceded to this request, went to Washington, and nego- 
tiated with Mr. G.S. Wagner for the purchase of the American 
Bee Journal, bought it, and removed it to Chicago, edited it 
for two years, and then transferred it to Mr. Thos. G. Newman, 
under whose able management it was carried on until it passed 
into the hands of its present proprietor, Mr. Geo. W. York, 
June 1, 1892. 

I have briefly run over these historical circumstances 
which are doubtless new to many American and Canadian 
bee-keepers, to explain the interest 1 have always taken, and 
still continue to take, in the American Bee Journal. 

I was sorry when Mr. Newman connected a supply busi- 
ness with the American Bee Journal. During my proprietor- 
ship of it, I steadfastly refused to do anything of the kind, 
thinking, as I still do, that it would lessen the independence 
of the Journal. I was glad when a divorce was effected, and 
hope Mr. York will be so liberally supported by the bee- 
keepers of the North American continent that he will be able 
to maintain the American Bee Journal in its present position 
of impartial friendliness toward all supply men, without 
having any personal interest in the goods or manufacturers 
of any. 


I regretted much when Mr. D. A. Jones commenced to 
cut rates on bee-literature, by starting the Canadian Bee 
Journal as ‘‘the only SL weekly in the world.” The 


American Bee Journal was then paying fairly well, but I think 
it has had a hard struggle since, and a shoal of ‘‘Cheap John” 
literature has sprung into existence which has not been for 
the best interests of the pursuit. Even now, fewer bee-peri- 
odicals and of a higher quality would be productive of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

I have written this to justify my warm interest in the 
American Bee Journal, and to give, as I think I-have done, 
good and sufficient reasons for lending my warm co-operation 
not only to the ‘‘Canadian Beedom” department, but to the 
American Bee Journal as a whole. Personally, I would like 
to see it restored to its old price of 52.00 a year, at which 
rate it would be able to employ the best apicultural talent in 
the world, and tower aloft as immeasurably superior to any 
other bee-periodica] on the habitable globe. 

Guelph, Ont., Feb. 9, 1895. 
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Convention Notices. 


CALIFORNIA.—The next annual meeting of 
the Central California Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Selma, Fresno County, 
Wednesday. Mar, 6, 1895. 


Lemoore, Calif. J. F. FLory, Sec. 


MINNESOTA.—The regular semi-annual mee“ 
ing of the Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held on the first Monday 
in May, 1895, at LaCrescent, Minn. All bee- 
keepers invited. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


UtTan.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their semi-annual meeting on Thurs- 
day, April 4, 1895, at 10 a.m., in the Fish Com- 
missioner’s rooms in the new city and county 
building, Salt Lake Cit 


Provo, Utah. Geo. E. DUDLEY, Sec. 


TEXAs.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its 17th annual convention 
at the apiary of W. R. Graham, in Greenville. 
Tex.,on Wednesday and Thursday, April 3 
and 4, 1895. Allinterested are invited to at- 
tend. ‘** NO HOTEL BILLS.” 

Ft. Worth,Tex. Dr. Wm. R. HOWARD, Sec. 


KANSAS.—There will be a meeting of the 
Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion on March 16. 1895, at Goodno’s Hall, in 
Bronson, Bourbon Co., Kans. It isthe annual 
meeting, and all members are requested tu be 
present, and all bee-keepers are cordially in- 
vited. J.C. BALCH, Sec. 

Bronson, Kans. 





RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents r box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. NO PoOsTALS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons. Robt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison. Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co.. Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. Novl5 
FRUIT AND 


EVERGREENS -onest trees 


Grape vine, Small Fruits, Shrubs 
and Roses. Sample Order No 1: 200 
evergreens, seven varieties, including 
Colorado Blue Spruce, (Picea Pun- 
ns), sent to any address in the 
nited States, express prepaid, for $2; 
one-half of above $1, page whole- 
sale catalogue and ‘How to grow ever- 
: ee greens” Free Received highest 
—~ae — at gee World's Sole, tare 
THE ELGIN NURSERIES iscounts for early orders. reas, 
Bicker National Nursery Co., Elgin, Til. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Annual Catalogues have been re- 
ceived from the following— 


DEALERS IN BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., Higginsville, Mo. 

I. J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New York, 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


SEED AND NURSERY DEALERS. 
Ezra G. Smith, Manchester, N. Y. 
D. Hill, Dundee, Il. 

L. L. May & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Johnson & Stokes, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. 


Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, 

Pa. 

Des Moines Incubator Co., DesMoines,Jowa. 

Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co.,Quincy, 
Ill 


Geo. H. Stahl, Quincy, Ill. 


ee 


Mants or Exchanges. 


This department is only for your ** Wants”’ 
or bona-fide ** Exchanges,” and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a line for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists, 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 


lal ta tl hel a el i el i el i el i Le ek i a i a he 


Tro EXCHANGE—Alfalfa Seed and Span of 
large mare Mules, for Nuclei, Queens and 
Basswood trees. Alfalfa Circular to all who 
write. B. W. HOPPER, Garden City, Kans. 








Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, Iu... Feb. 7.—The weather has 
been so cold that it prevented the shipping of 
comb, and the trade has been light to local 
dealers. Choice white comb sells at 14@15c. 
There is demand only for that put up in ex- 
cellent shape. As a rule, dark grades are 
slow, prices ranging from 9@10c.; good, light 
color, 12@13c. 

R. A. B. & Co. 


Beeswax, 27@28c. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 27.—Up to the present 
the sales on honey have met with our expec- 
tations. We have received considerably more 
vey than we figured on handling, owing to 
the short crop report. and we think the early 
shippers reaped the benefit. However, we are 
now getting the average price, viz.: Fancy, 
15c.; white, No. 1. 14@13c. Extracted, 6@7c. 

Beeswax, 28@29c. J.A.L. 


CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 7.— Demand for 
honey is very guiet since the holidays, and 
prices are unchanged. Comb boney brings 
14@16c. for best white, and extracted 4@7c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 23@28c. for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. M. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Jan. 7.—The demand 
for both comb and extracted is light. Supply 
good. We quote: No. 1 white comb, 1-lbs., 
14@15c.: No. 2 white. 12@13c.; No. 1 amber. 
13c.; No. 2 amber, 10@1ic. Extracted, white, 
6@6\c.; amber. 5@5%c.; dark. 4c. 

Beeswax, 22@25c. Cc. C. C. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 15.— Comb 
honey is very plenty and slow of sale at 12@ 
13c, Extracted in fair demand at 5@6\c. 

Beeswax scarce at 30@31c. W.A.S. 


BUFFALO. N. Y.. Jan. 21.—The honey mar- 
ket is very quiet. We quote: Fancy, 13@14c.; 
choice, 10@12c.; off xrades moving slowly, 
trade being only on fancy; buckwheat slow at 
8@10c. Extracted very dull. at 5@6c. 

Beeswax, 28@30c. B. &. Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The demand 
for comb honey has been very light of late 
and has now almost dwindled down to 
nothing. The supply has been accumulating 
and there is a large stock on the market. In 
order to move it in round lots, it will be nec- 
essary to make liberal concessions from rul- 
ing quotations. We quote: Fancy white, 1- 
Ibs., 13c.; off grades, 1lc.; buckwheat, 9c. 
We have nothing new to report in extracted. 
It is moving off slow and plenty of stock on 
the market. with more arriving. Beeswax is 
steady and finds ready sale on arrival at 30c. 
per pound. H. B. & 8S. 





S 


Your Butter, Eggs, 

Poultry,Veal,Beans, 

Potatoes, Hides, 

Pelts, Wool, Hay, 
Sten bene 


Grain, Green and 
Dried Fruits, or ANYTHING YOU MAY 
HAVE to us. Quick sales at the highest 
market price and prompt returns made. 
Write for prices or any information you may —_—_ _ 

Som mM issio 
SUMMERS, MORRISON & CO., Srerchants, 
174 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

REFERENCE—Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, 


6A13t Please mention the Bee Jounral. 








List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Llls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. Y. 
F. I. SaGe & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BrROs. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 110 Hudson St. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com. Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wu. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Noctor’s Hints 


FRPP LLL eee Me Me t® 


Red Flannel and Rheumatism, 

No, Mrs. Smith. There is no more virtue 
in red flannel than in white—not a bit. The 
idea that it keeps off rheumatism is a joke. 
Butit is very proper to wear nice, clean 
flannel. 

Confidential Advice. 

You really want to whisper your troubles 
in myear,do you? Well, dearie, let it 
right out, and I will be glad to advise you. 
Boys and girls need confidential advice 
just as much as older folks. You can write 
to me whenever you like. 


* Blackheads on the Face. 


‘* Blackheads’ that come on your face 
are not bugs, but diseased hair-roots. They 
are due, mainly, to impaired vitality. A 
cold-water bath twice a weekis one of the 
very best tonic remedies for them. 


Headache in Children. 


The headache of school-children is often 
occasioned by retaining the secretions of 
the nose indefinitely and often ‘ snuffing 
up.’’? A liberal use of the pocket handker- 
chief is the best cure. 


Hypnotism Dangerous. 

Hypnotism is the control of one person’s 
mind over that of another, by which the 
mesmerized individual becomes, for a time, 
entirely subject to the caprice of the opera- 
tor. It is a dangerous experiment, and 
should not be permitted. The unfailing 
evidence is in the enlarged pupils of both 
eyes. 

Poison-lvy. 

Well, it is queer that some people can 
sleep right in a patch of .poison-ivy and not 
suffer a particle, while others are made 
miserable if they accidentally look at it! 


Chapped Hands. 

Oh, dear, how those chapped hands hurt! 
But this preparation is the very best I have 
ever used: Two drams subnitrate of bis- 
muth, ten drops carbolic acid, and a quar- 
ter pint of rose-water. Shake well and rub 
on the hands. 


Remedy for Constipation. 
Wheat-bran is an excellent remedy for 
constipation. A tablespoonful ina glass 
of hot water, night and morning. A pinch 
of salt may be added if preferred. 


Hair-Dyes. 
Uncle Dan wants to know which is the 
best hair-dye. There isn’t any ‘* best;”’ 
they are all bad and harmful. 


Clam Chowder. 

‘‘Clam tonic,’’ eh ? The best is prepared 
in the old-fashioned way, with chopped 
clams, potatoes and other good things, and 
is usually called ‘‘clam chowder.’ That 
the juice alone is a tonic, is sheerest non- 


sense. 
Never Say ** Doc.” 


No, John, don’t show yourill-breeding by 
calling any physician ‘‘ Doc.’ It is, as all 


other nick-names, disrespectful. ‘‘ Doctor”’ 
are the proper terms. 


or ‘** Mister ”’ 


~ we oe 
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THE KEYSTONE 


@ most humane, rapid and durable knife 
@ made, fully warranted. Highest World’s # 
) Fair Award. Descriptive Circulars Free. & 


@ A.C.BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 
@OO 
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Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Hunt’s Foundation 


Led all others in the Government experiments 
It exceeded the Given by 6% %,and all the 


rest by 24%. See Sept. Review, 1894. The 
Largest, Most Comprehensive Catalog of ev- 
erything needed in the Apiary, FREE. Cash 


for Beeswax, or will make it upin any quan- 
tity. Mi. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


4Etf Mention the American Bee Journal 


LARGEST LINE 


Made in the World. 


ALL STEEL OR WOOD STEEL 
LINED. 





Perpetual & Large Bale, 
Steam, Horse & Hand 
Power 
the Best. 
Catalogue. 

FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chieago, INL 


duention the American Bee Journal. 


Guaranteed 
Write for 





Apl 





Dovetailed Hives, 


Sections, Extractors. Smokers, and 
everything a Bee-Keeper wants.— 
Honest Goods at Close, Hon- 
est Prices. 60 p. catalog free. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 
2E10t hhention the American Bee Journai 


HATCH | CHICKENS BY STEAM 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR. 


Thousands in Suce 
cessful Operation. 
SIMPLE, PERFECT, and 
SELF-REGULATING. 
P=) Guaranteed tohatcha 
larger percentage of 
fertile eges, at less cost, 
than any other Incubator. 
Send 6c. for Uites. .Catalog. 
‘ree, 
















Lowest priced 
- irst class 
cher made 


Circulars 
EO. i. STAHL, 114 to 122 S. 6th St.,Quiney. IIL. 
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BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of_ the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c, Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journa 


NEW -ace CATALOGUE 


AND GUIDE to Poultry Baisers for 1895. 
Contains over !30 fine illustrations show- 
ing a photo of the largest hennery in the 
west. Gives best plans for poultry houses, 
sure remediesand recipes for all diseases, 
also valuable information on the kitchen 
and flower garden sent for_only 10 cents. 


John Bauscher, Jr.,P.0. Box & Freeport, Ill. 
Mention the American Bee Journar 


WOVEN WIRE re ae 


y 60 to 9c. a rod for, 
deals Ulan wenanh makethe 
best Woven Wire Fence on 
earth,horse hich,bull strong, 
pig and chicken tight, for. 


3 to 20c. E 


Aman and boy can make 
from 40 to 60 aaa a 
day. Overbod ~ way adress, 
Catalorue Free 
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Question ~ Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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steunton Seetions of ion, 


Query 959.—Two neighbors differ in re- 
gard to stamping sections. One puts his 
stamp on all sections, before they are made 
up. The other stamps only such sections as 
are filled with first-class honey. Which 1s 
right? And why ?—W. M. R. 


Rev. M. Mahin—It is a mere 
of fancy and convenvience. 


R. L. Taylor—It is a matter of fancy. 
Let each one please himself. 

Eugene Secor—Both. They have a 
perfect right to do their own business in 
their own way. 


E. France—If I put honey on the mar- 
ket I stamp it with my name, but grade 
it lst, 2ndand 3rd. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—I have never 
stamped any, but I should only stamp 
those that were filled, and the ones for 
sale. 

B. Taylor—I would prefer to stamp 
the honey after it was stored. I take 
care to have my stamp on superior goods 
only. 

G. M. Doolittle—I can see nothing 
along the line of right and wrong to 
hinder any one doing as he pleases about 
stamping sections. Can any one ? 


matter 


Mrs. L. Harrison—It might be well to 
stamp all sections,-and educate con- 
sumers in the different kinds of honey. 
I see no wrong, only a matter of choice. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I see nothing wrong 
in either. If you do, do not do it. If 
some one orders of No. 2 such honey as 
he labels with his stamp, he should send 
as good. 


W. G. Larrabee—I prefer to stamp 
only the marketable sections, for other- 
wise the stamp is liable to be blurred 


with propolis, or scratched off in clean- 
ing the section. 

Mrs. Jennie Atchley—If he sells his 
second-class sections he should stamp 
them the same, but I would not stamp 
until filled. Put your stamp on all you 
sell, good or bad. 

J. E. Pond—This isan individual mat- 
ter. I don’t know that there is any 
question of right or wrong about it. Of 
course, stamping only first-class honey 
will keep up a reputation. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—Either is right. The 
stamp of the first shows that it’s honey 
of his producing, that of the second that 
it’s some of his best preducing. Perhaps 
the second is the better way. 


Mrs. J. N. Heater—Stamp everything 
that goes on the market, and send noth- 
ing out that you would not be willing to 
own as yourown honey. Every section 
thus stamped is an advertisement for 
you. 

H. D. Cutting—It depends upon your 
market. I had honey at the World’s 
Fair with the producer’s name on a 
beautiful label put on every section, and 
one buyer did not want it because of the 
label. 


Rev. Emerson T. Abbott—This is not 
a question of right or wrong in a morc] 
sense, if that is what you mean. People 
who want to cater to the best trade pre- 








fer not to stamp anything but first-class 
goods. They put all other on the market 
without any name, to be sold at a re- 
duced price to those who want that class 
of goods, and I cannot see that any harm 
is done to a customer by so doing. Ido 
not put my name on any poor goods, if I 
know it. 


J. A. Green—I should advise stamping 
only such as are first-class, unless the 
stamp indicated the quality. The stamp 
is useful only as an advertisement, and 
it ceases to have any value when placed 
on a poor article. Besides, it is apt to 
mislead the consumer. 


James A. Stone—The latter—because 
he harms no one by leaving his name off 
the bad ones; but he harms himself by 
putting it on. Then sell each on its 
merits. I have stopped putting 6n my 
name—stiil they find out whose it is, and 
enquire for my honey. 


C. H. Dibbern—I used to stamp my 
sections before getting them filled— 
‘*Choice White Clover Honey”—and 
sometimes got nothing better than 
‘*honey-dew” in them. I now only 
stamp sections after they are filled, 
which does not misrepresent the quality. 


G. W. Demaree—You must decide this 
matter for yourself. The principle of 
“right” is a ‘**jewel” of high value, 
but not scught after by many. I put my 
label on all the honey I send to market. 
If itis not first-class, I do not recom- 
mend it as such. ButI hold myself re- 
sponsible for all the honey I sell. Is not 
this right ? 

P. H. Elwood—That depends upon the 
reason for stamping. If he is troubled 
with thieves, he can trace his honey bet- 
ter if allare stamped. There is no ob- 
jection to his stamping second quality 
honey. There isa demand for second 
quality, and if he markets a good grade 
the marking will help him. If not, the 
mark will help some one else. 


Wm. M. Barnum—tThe stamp is put 
on as an advertisement; and surely he 
who advertises his name along witha 
poor quality of goods is a very poor busi- 
ness man. Consumers want good honey 
—not bad; andthe objectof the stamp 
is to let them know where they can get 
it. The other kind of advertising is 
apt to work in a way the advertiser will 
not relish: tbe consumer will avoid his 
** goods.” Advertise! but let only that 
which is ‘‘ extra fine” go out in connec- 
tion with our advertisement or name. 
This is the ‘‘secret” of successful ad- 
vertising. 





EVERGREENS! 


pants gpertese in the United States 
. for all varieties and sizes of Hardy 
for all — evergreens and orna- 

mental tre Prices the lowest. 
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jten million evergreens and a large 
stock of other trees. Illustrated 
catalogue free. I want a good Local Agent. 


D. HILL, Evergreen Srecialist. Dundee, Hl. 


8A10t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Largest Factory in the WeSt. coos supptice ana Low Prices-Our Motto 


We are here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. Catalogue Free. Address, 


Mention this Journal. LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 


California 2 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Climate or Resources. send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BEESWAX WANTED ! 


For Cash at Highest Price ; 


Or In Exchange for Foundation at 
Lowest Price, Wholesale and Retail. I 














Don't fail, before buying or selling, to write 
for Prices and Samples—to 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA. WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


HONEY FOR SALE. 


I have about 3000 lbs. of Basswood Honey for 
sale at 7 cents per lb., in 60-lb. cans, on board 
ears. 1 will guarantee it strictly pure. 


t’s 
To prepare for next Season’s Honey Crop. 
Hives. Sections, Foundation, and all needed 
Supplies for the Apiary should be on hand 
when wanted. I can supply you promptly. 
‘* Bees and Honey.”’ bound in cloth, presen- 
ted on orders of $10 and over. 
(3s> Catalogue free on application. 


T away 147 South Western Ave. 
Thos. G. Newman, **Girrcaco, tLe. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


I= ARE YOU LOOKING 


For the BEST in 
Bee-Hives, Sections, Cases, &c.? 


Mgend you aeopy of our 1895 Catalogue and Pree-uist.” | (. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


“I TOLD YOU SO.” 


Mrs. ATCHLEY:—The 19 1-frame Nuclei I bought of you last year with Untested yer ae 
gave me 785 lbs. of section boney and 175 lbs. of extracted honey, besides some unfinished 
sections. The best one gave me 120 one-pound sections we!] filled. 

Heber, Utah, Oct. 9, 1894. J. A. SMITH. 


Now, didn't I tell you it would pay to ship Bees north to build up and catch the honey- 
flow? Bees by the Pound, on a Comb and Honey to last the trip—#1.00; 10 or more Pounds 
90c. per pound. NOCLEI—$1,.00 per Frame; 10 or more Frames, 90c. each. Untested Queens 
to go with them [same as Mr. Smith got 75e. each. 

UNTESTED QUEENS—bDy mail, either Leather-Colored Italians, 5-Bands, or 
Carniolans—#1.00 each; $5.00 tor 6; 89.00 per Dozen—till June Ist., them 75c, each; 84.25 
for 6, or 88.00 per Dozen. 

TESTED QUEENS—3-Bands, $1.50 each: 5-Bands and Carniolans, $2.50 each. 


Fine Breeders, of either race, or Imported Queens, $5.00 each. My Straight 5-Band 
Breeders, $10.00 each. 


FULL COLONIES—with Untested Queens, 86.00 each. 
Send for Prices and Discounts to Dealers, and by the Quantities. 


I have the only 


\ 4 in South Texas. Root’s Goods, Dadant 
Foundation, and Steam Bee-Hive Factory Bingham Smokers. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed on everything. (2 Send for FREE Catalogue, that tells all about Queen-Rearing. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 





2A John Wagner, Buena Vista, Ill. 
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General Items. 


Timely Rains in California. 

Weare having timely rains in abundance 
so far this winter, and should they continue 
through the usual rainy period into March, 
or April, we shall expect a good honey 
year. There is, to my mind, however, a 

ssible barrier to anything like an extra 
noney season, existing in the condition of 
the shrubbery (on which we rely largely 
for our honey), because of the very dry 
season just past, which seems to have 
operated sadly against the growth of new 
wood in sufficient amount to furnish the 
standard amount of flowers and flowering 
wood. ALLEN BARNETT. 

Whittier, Calif., Jan. 16. 


———_—_—___e.<> 





A Beginner’s Report. 


I started keeping bees last spring (what 
a poor year to start!), buying two colonies, 
one in a box-hive, which I transferred, then 
I increased it to two colonies. The other 
hive was fitted with Simplicity frames. I 
got 60 .pounds of comb honey, and in- 
creased to five colonies. How is that for a 
beginner ? HERBERT 8. JONES. 

Ludington, Mich. 
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Rather Discouraging for Some. 


The bee-business has been rather discour- 
aging in Nebraska for the past four or five 
years, toany one who has depended upon 
it in any sense for a living; and I cannot 
see much hope for the future, in this part 
of the State, unless alfalfa is cultivated 
plentifully as a hay and forage crop. 

As for myself, keeping only a few colo- 
nies, more for the pleasure than the profit, 
I don’t share the gloom of the larger bee- 
keepers here, who say that their bees don’t 
pay for the attention they must give them, 
much less prove a source of profit. And 
then, one can have as much fun with a few 
colonies as with a thousand, and much less 
expensive. I have 3-banded Italians, and 
want nothing better. They winter well] on 
the summer stands, and come out booming 
in the spring. I always stimulate them in 
the spring, and when thereis no honey-flow 
in time to have the hives /fu// of bees when 
it does come. C. O. CORNELIUS. 

Ashland, Nebr., Jan. 21. 


Honey-Dew on Beech Leaves, Etc. 


Whoever heard of the like? My bees 
worked on them from sun up till sunset. 
They worked more on some trees than 
others. Upon close examination, I found 
that the leaves were curled or rolled up 
about \ of their size, and in the inside of 
the rolls were dozens of small, greénish- 
white lice, that deposited little round glob- 
ules of liquid, and upon shaking the leaves 
they would roll out like small shot on my 
hand. The heat of the hand would soon 
cause them to melt. The fluid was nearly 
transparent, but the ‘‘honey”’ that the 
bees stored was dark, like buckwheat 
honey. Itis tough, almost like taffy, but 
bas a sour, nauseating taste. 

Someof the bees worked on the beech 
leaves right through white clover and bass- 
wood bloom. It seemed as though there 
was not much honey in the clover and bass- 
wood blossoms this year, although the trees 
were loaded with blossoms. So I got only 
about 150 pounds of nasty, sour, nauseat- 
ing honey-dew. I don’t know how the bees 
will winter on it; most of them seemed to 
have plenty of stores for their own use. 

I had 17 colonies, spring count, and they 
increased to 26, besides several swarms 
went to the woods. I winter my bees on 
the summer stands, and, as a general rule, 
successfully. Last winter I did not lose 
any. I use the Falconer chaff hive, mostly, 
and work for comb honey only. My bees 
have had several nice, cleansing flights 
through December, but now we are having 
a foot of snow, and 7 degrees below zero. 
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The AB C of Bee-Culture 


By A. I. ROOT. 


It isa Cyclopedia of everything pertaining 
to the care of the honey-bee ; it contains 400 
pages about 64% x10 inches in ‘size, and nearly 
200 illustrations. Nowis your chance to get 
it—and not cost youacent! The regular 
price of this book, bound in cloth, is $1.25. 
Below we tell how you can get it free: 

We will mail you a copy of “A BC of Bee- 
Culture,”’ bound in parchment cover—a very 
heivy paper—FREE for sending us only 
Two New Subscribers to the American 
Bee Journal for one year; or we will Club it 
with this Journal fur a year—both together 
for only $1.70. 

We will mail you the cloth-bound book 
FREE for sending us onty Four New Sub- 
scribers to this Journal for a year; or we 
will club it with this Journal for a year—both 
together for only $2.10. 

Besides the ubove, we will give to each of 
the New Subscribers a Free copy of New- 
man's 160-page book—** Bees and Honey.” 

This isa rare chance to get one of the most 
valuable text-books on bee-keeping publisned 
anywhere. More than 50,000 copies of A B 
© of Bee-Culture” have been sold during the 
past 15 years s nce it was first issued. No 
other bee-book has reached anything like so 
great a circulation as this. 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, II. 





THE A. I. ROOT CO’S GOODS IN MISSOURI 
32-pauge Catalogue Free. 
4Atf John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


ORDER SPRING QUEENS, 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. ’94—at 75e., and 
a special low price for a qu: intity. 

My secret istosell an extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. Booking Orders Now— 
will begin shipping March lst. No Queens su- 
perior to my Strain. 

t@"" Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 


Wm. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 


Langstrothsr: Honey-Bee 


tit BY THE DADANTS— 








This mignificent classic in bee-literature has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illustra- 
ted. It treats of everything relating to bees 
and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is com- 
lete without this standard work by Rev. L. 
t. Langstroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, and is substan- 
tially bound in cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.40; or clubbed with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for $2.15; or 
the book free as a premium for sending us 4 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1 each 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Sarplus Honey. 








Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
—Alfalfa Comb Honey— 


For Sale snow-white, 12 cts.; partly 


from Cleome, light amber. llc. per lb 








D. Ss. JENKINS, Las Animas, Colo. 
Mention the American Bee Journa. 
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One good point I noticed in favor of the 
much-abused black bees lastsummer. Right 
in clover bloom we had a cold rain—it 
really was a little chilly, and the sun did 
not shine after the rain was over. But the 
black bees were just as busy bringing in 
honey as any days when the sun shone; 
while their yellow-banded cousins staid 
right at home in their hives. So the black 
bees must be warmer blooded. Another 
trait—they can beat the ‘‘ yellow bands”’ in 
storing nice, full sections of honey, with 
nice, white, smooth cappings, which makes 
it pass as No.1. I find the blacks a little 
harder to handle, but they are not so much 
inclined toswarm. I have mostly Italians 
and Carniolans; some of them I can handle 
without using a veil or smoke. 


I have had about 10 years’ experience 
with bees, but so far [have never had any 
large surplus honey crops. I don’t believe 
that this is one of the best places for honey. 
We have quite a number of farmers here 
that keep bees, and I am the only one that 
takes a bee-paper—the rest ‘+ know it all by 
heart.’? They never look at their bees un- 
less they swarm, or when they want to get 
some honey. They say the papers are only 
printed to make money. But to their sor- 
row, the most of them lost their bees the 
other winter, for want of care, and then 
the next season they let the moths destroy 
the combs, and frames also; and now they 
say there is nothing in bee-keeping—it 
doesn’t pay! E. J. FussELMAN. 

North Jackson, Ohio, Dec. 31. 
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Indignant Emm Dee. 
(See page 56.) 
Indignant Emm Dee is as mad as can be, 
And fain would the myst’ry unfcld, 
In regard to the plan, for selecting a man, 
With the woman left out in the cold. 


If Indignant Emm Dee will please write to 
me, 
I will send a poetic effusion, 
Containing a ‘ey, that Indignant Emm Dee 
May arrive at the proper solution. 


Morenci, Mich. W.S5S. G. Mason. 


- =e + 


Los Angeles County Convention. 


The Los Angeles County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. at a meeting held in Los An- 
geles, Jan. 12, 1895, endorsed a resolution 
which was introduced by N. Levering, re- 
questing the State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion to memorialize both the State Legisla- 
ture and the National Congress, to enact 
suitable laws to suppress the adulteration 
of food. 

A committee of five was appointed, to 
formulate a constitution and by-laws suit- 
able for the organization of a Honey Ex- 
change,, and report the same with all mat- 
ters of cost of incorporation, etc., to the 
next meeting. The committee are: Geo. 
W. Brodbeck, Dr. G. A. Millard, N. Lever- 
ing, W. 8. Squires and G. B. Woodberry. 

The meeting then ane to the first 
Saturday in March, 1895. 


Whittier, Calif. ALLEN BARNETT, Sec. 
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Dry Seasons—Negligent Bee-Men. 


The season of 1894 was a failure here so 
far as honey was concerned; and I might 
add that for the last three years there has 
been but little surplus honey gathered in 
this county (Jersey), exceptalong the river 
bottom. The dry summers and falls have 
killed the white clover to such an extent 
that the prospect for a crop of honey the 
coming season is not very flattering. Gen- 
erally speaking, bees went into the winter 
in good condition, having gathered enough 
in August and September to winter them, 
although a great many of the farmer bee- 
keepers have let their bees die out during 
the past three or four seasons. It is only 
those that have attended to their bees, and 
fed them, that have any bees left. 

I love to read Dr. Gallup’s articles from 
California, even if itdoes have an irritating 
effect on the nervous system of *‘ Business.’ 





Feb. 21, 














I would suggest that all articles from that 
State on soil, climute, etc., headed in 
large letters, ‘‘ FROM CALIFORNIA,” so 
that ‘‘ Business’’ could skip them; but I 
feel assured that a majority of the readers 
will gladly read them. 


The winter, so far, has been very favor- 
able here ~ years—very few dead bees in 
the hives Ae We have had no snow here, 
and very ittle rain, and it is thought by 
some that the growing wheat is consider- 
ably injured, as the ground is dry and 
cracking H. D. Epwarps. 
Delhi, ein., Jan. 21. 





Carniolan Bees Great Swarmers. 


From what I could learn at Mrs. Atch- 
ley’s bee-convention, the Carniolan bees 
are all right to increase your apiary, but 
are too much on the swarm to be profitable 
honey-gatherers. O. H. STEVENS. 

Normania, Tex. ‘ 
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Bees Did Well Last Season. 


I notice that Mr. Adkin’s bees at Street 
Road, miles from my place, didn’t do 
very Boe last season. My bees stored, on 
an average, 72 pounds of comb honey per 
colony, with plenty of honey left for winter 
for themselves. I examined them to-day, 
and found them all in first-class condition, 
and full of bees. They are on the summer 
stands in chaff hives. 

Gero. W. 
Y., Jan. 22 


STEWART. 
Ticonderoga, N 





They Wish They Had Fed. 


The prospect now is that we will have an 
Al year. Il examined my bees in their win- 
ter quarters at National City, on New 
Year’s Day, and found a number of them 
with one and two frames of brood, and con- 
siderable new honey from eucalyptus. A 
good many bee-men have lost 50 to 75 per 
ceht., and they wish now tbat they had fed. 

ARTHUR HANSEN. 

San Diego, Calif., Jan. 16. 
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Well Satisfied—Wintering Nuclei. 


In the fall of 1893 I placed 93 colonies in 
my bee-cave, and took out 91 alive. I found 
10 queenless. After looking them all over, 
and getting them in good condition for 
work, I had 78 colonies,4 of them being 
small, but I kept them incase I neededa 
queen. These 4 gave me no surplus honey, 
but the 74 gave me 2,400 pounds of comb 
honey and 400 pounds of extracted. Iam 
well satisfied, for the last was the driest 
summer I ever saw. 

I put into winter quarters 140 colonies in 
good condition, with plenty of good honey. 
I put in 10 nuclei to see whether they would 
winter, so as to have some nice queens for 
spring use. JOHN TURNBULL. 

La Crescent, Minn., Jan. 23. 
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An Experience in 1894. 


I don’t believe the readers of the Bee 
Journal have heard from me since I moved 
my bees to this place, over about 30 miles 
of rough road in a wagon, now nearly a 
year ago, and some of them may conclude 
tha. l have either run away or given up 
bees entirely. But not so; 1 am still in the 
business, and, as they say, ‘‘have come to 
stay.’ 

Ibrought 12 colonies to this place last 
spring, took 12 others on shares, which I 
transferred into dovetailed hives in April. 
On June 10 they were barely living (and, 
by the way, that is robbing time bere, un- 
der the old school), but about July 1 they 
commenced rolling the honey in, and my! 
you never saw the beatof that. Well, I 
found out what they were doing, and about 
the lastof July I concluded I would buy a 
few. bees. 

(You know it isn’t every one that knows 
all about bees, nor no one that knows it all 
about them.) One of my neighbors had $ 
colonies in box-hives, and 6 swarms in 
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Root’s dovetailed hives, with supers, sec- 
tions, etc., for comb honey. Well, I paid 
him $20 for the whole outfit, and got a new 
‘A BC of Bee-Culture,”’ a new smoker, 
veil, etc., ‘“*to boot.” I then transferred 
thé 8 colonies in box-hives into Root’s hives, 
and got 280 pounds of nice extracted honey 
—I mean extracted the old way; and the 6 
swarms stored over 100 pounds of fine sec- 
tion honey, besides I extracted some from 
the brood-chambers. The bees are all alive 
yet, and will go through safe, if there 
doesn’t come too much more cold weather. 
My entire crop, after paying one-half the 
honey stored by the bees I took on shares, 
was 1,500 pounds, and I now have 37 colo- 
nies in good condition. C. H. COLEMAN. 
Shawanee, Tenn., Jan. 22. 
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Snow and Cold Weather. 


Bees are in good condition up to date. 
We are having snow and cold weather. It 
is 15 degrees below zero. Cuas. RINCK. 

W. Alexandria, Ohio, Feb. 6. 





.Honey from Muskmelon Bloom. 


I have 12 colonies of bees now. I had 17 
last spring. The wind blew so hot July 26, 
that the combs fell to the bottom of the 
hive and killed several colonies. I had cnly 
two swarms last season. This is a great 
seed country. I think our bees gather as 
much honey from the muskmelons as any 
one plant we have, as they have fresh blos- 
soms every morning. If some of the bee- 
keepers would try one-half acre for an ex- 
periment, I think it would be very profit- 
able, as the melons are very good feed for 
milch cows, if no other use can be made of 
them. F. E, Lockwoop. 

Waterloo, Nebr., Jan. 30. 


Cold Winter—Bees Doing Well. 


We are having a very cold winter, with 
more snow than we have had any winter 
for several years, but my bees seem to be 
doing very well. Ihave not lost a colony 
so far. W. 5S. FEEBACK. 

Carlisle, Ky., Feb. 6. 








White Comb from Sugar Syrup. 


I have read the article by J. W. South- 
wood (page 51) on rearing brood on sugar 
syrup. I have tried granulated sugar, both 
fall and spring, and it is very good for 
rearing brood, but there is another point I 
would like tested, viz.: The bees will make 
the nicest white comb when fed on granu- 
lated sugar syrup. In the fall there are 
from 4 to 5 weeks that bees could be fed 
on sugar to make comb for use the next 
year. PETER STEINEBACH. 

Colby, Wis. 


Bee-Keeping in North Dakota. 


There are but very few bees in all this 
north country. I commenced last spring, 
and have had a bright experience sofar. I 
lost the first two colonies in transporta- 
tion, and then went myself and got another. 
[put 5 colonies into winter quarters in 
good condition. I had :32 sections of sur- 
plus honey. Jas. B. Jupp. 

Fargo, N. Dak., Jan. 31. 
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Never Lost a Colony in Wintering. 


My crop, last season, was 1,400 pounds of 
extracted, and 600 pounds of comb honey 
in one-pound sections, almost all basswood 
and sweet clover. Bees got little or noth- 
ing. out of white clover in northwestern 

nio. 

For the five years I have kept bees, I have 
not lost a full colony during winter. They 
winter outside in a 2-story double-walled 
hive, 19 inches long, and 11 deep, well 
painted outside; a pillow of dry maple 
leaves over the brood-frames, large enough 
to fill the upper story, and 8 frames of the 
above-mentioned size 2¢ sealed honey. They 
will then ‘get there” in good condition if 





it comes down to 20 degrees below zero, and 
three months steady winter. 


My 25 colonies of bees came through last 
winter in good condition, and gave me 
2,000 pounds of surplus honey last summer, 
besides increasing to 30. 

HENRY BOHLMANN. 

Defiance, Ohio, Jan. 21. 





Wintering Nicely. 


My bees arein very fine condition, and 
wintering nicely. R. 8. RussE.u. 
Zionsville, Ind., Jan. 29. 





An Experience with Bees. 


Ihave kept bees several years in box- 
hives, and that was allthe good itdid. I 
would put a little cap on the hive, and if 
they put a pound or two in it, it was all 
right, and if they did not it had to be all 
right. So last spring I got a few Lang- 
stroth hives, and hived the swarms in them. 
I have 11 colonies, 5 of which are in box- 
hives. I purchased 4 colonies on July 3, 
1894, and one of the queens died, but two of 
the other three gave me 86 pounds of honey, 
and the other 108 pounds. GEORGE SAGE. 

Linton, Ind., Jan. 26. 





Lost 2 Out of 18 So Far. 


We have 16 colonies left out of 18. They 
are in chaff hives, the tops filled with shav- 
ings. I would like to know how W. S. M.’s 
bees (see page 70) are getting along in New 
Mexico. MATTHIAS WECHSLER. 

Sterling, Ill., Feb. 2. 
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Bees in Fine Condition. 


I started in last spring with 5 colonies. 
and increased to 8, from which I took 300 
pounds of comb honey. I have sold the 
most of it for 15 cents per pound among my 
neighbors. [ had about 40 pounds of 
golden-rod honey, which is the thing. We 
have lots of basswood and clover here. 
There has not been much snow so far this 
winter. My bees are in fine condition now, 
on the summer stands. H. J. Samson. 

E. Middlebury, Vt., Jan. 28. 





Basswood Honey—Wintering Bees. 


I had from 100 colonies over 4,000 pounds 
of all basswood comb honey. I wintered 
74 colonies last winter. I have 100 colonies 
in the cellar now, all in good condition. 
The fall crop of honey was not 10 pounds. 
I have one of the best cellars in this town. 
It is built of stone and cement, and venti- 
lated especially for bees. It is 18x24 feet. 


My business is bees and small fruit, and 
they go finely together. I think I have one 
of the best plans for wintering bees. I use 
common building paper (no tar), and put it 
over the frame, then two strips of lath on 
the sides and ends of the hive. The latter 
should be 2 inches short, for ventilation. 
Try this plan, leaving the entrance open. If 
you have trouble in wintering bees with 
tight covers, try paper and report. 

C. A. GOODELL. 

Mankato, Minn., Jan. 31. 


The Season of 1894. 


The seasons the last two or three years 
have been so poor that even the bees could, 
or did, hardly make a living, not to men- 
tion their keeper. The cold, wet spring 
last year destroyed the fruit-bloom and 
nearly all the white clover. It was neces- 
sary to feed the bees to keep them alive, or 
from starvation, in the spring and summer. 
I allowed my bees (40 colonies) to swarm 
very little—had 4 or 5 swarms, I believe. 
In the autumn the bees gathered enough to 
keep them through the winter, and about 
300 pounds of surplus honey. 


Iam wintering my bees on their summer 
stands with the precautions necessary. The 
winter is somewhat severe and cold, and 
no doubt the bees will suffer, too. We have 








had four big snows, and very cold weather 

for southern Indiana. I hope the next sea- 

son will be better than the three preceding 

ones put together. AREND NYHUISE. 
Chandler, Ind., Jan. 28. 


BASSWOOD FOR BEES 


We have a large stock of American Lin- 
den or Basswood. 


5 to 6 feet, 15c. each—812.00 per C. 
6 to8 feet, 20c. each—$15.00 per C. 
7to10 ft. 25c. each—$20.00 per C. 
Address, Pipl loti \ , fi 
Ricker National Nursery Co. 
8A6t ELGIN, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Jowrnal 


SWEET CLOVER 


Is one of the Best Honey-Plants. | can 
supply Seed in any quantity. Price, 25 cents 
per pound, or $2.75 per peck. Postage, 10 
per pound extra. Address, 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


147 South Western Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


° Where to. buy 
them at wholeé- 
sale prices, 

J®@ send postal for 


descriptive and 
wholesale catalogue of all of the leading va- 
rieties of the Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Grapes and Potatoes. 


EZRA G. SMITH, Manchester, Ont. Co., N. Y. 


10 to 15 Per Cent. 


On the ordinary prices is what my Discount of 
5 Per Cent. 


Quoted on Foundation last week equals. 
Cause—New Process. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, 11 





























“GREAT Success’ Jr. 


POTATO 

a DICCER 2 
Active, responsible | nts i 2 
wanted (in unoccupied ter- 5 
ritory) to sell our un- bo 
rivalled Digger, and Sh 
SUCCESS ANTI-CLOG a & 
WEEDE Send okt 
at once for full oo 
particulars and S om 
testimonials. 2 3 B 

7 j =] 
D. Y. Hallock & Son, ra 

YORK. PA. . a 4 


a = 
6A4t Please mention the Bee Jonrnal. 


(. D. Duvall is in Florida 


Breeding Early Italian Queens, from his 
old original strain of Maryland Italians 
which has given such general satisfaction as 
Comb Honey Producers, ete. 

Untested Queens, ready March Ist, $1 each, 
6 for $5.00. Write for prices on large lots, and 
*special’’ Circular, Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Address until Apr. 15— 

Cc. D. DUVALL, San Mateo, Fla. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. SA7t 
INCUBATORS ! 


In-Door & Out-Door Brooders. 
112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for 114-page Illustrated 
ae. Prairie State Incubator Co. 
2% 21t 


HOMER Crty, PA. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


> BEESWAX ADVANCED, + 


Will pay 30c. Cash for absolutely pure Bees- 
wax. that will stand chemical test. Let me 
have all you produce, Have permanent mar- 














ket. wii. A. SELSER, 
SA2t 10 Vine St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 
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SAVE MONEY ! ! 


It is always economy to buy the best. espe- | 
cially when the best cost no morethan | 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- | 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be | 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- | 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we | 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as those of any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er. and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. €0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


eer OW. OM. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 


Giant Bees of India, 


I am now ready for orders for the largest 
Bees on earth. Something new for bee-men. 
Bees that tear open red clover and other blos- 
soms to get the honey. Half-breed colonies 
sometimes gather 20 lbs. of honey in a day 
Young Queens $3.00 to $8.00. Orders booked 
now. Also Choice White Wyandotte 
Eggs, $2.00 per 13. c. D. HOLT, 
SAtf MURRAY. KY. 


Mention the American Lee vournal. 


FRUIT-LAND FOR SALE 42.!°%;:4%0 
in one of the flinest valleys in Colorado. 
Adress, OTIS WHITE, 
SA2t Lock Box 115, SALIDA, COLO. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


SECTIONS— 


Good ones, $2.00, $2.50 per M. 
Send for Samples. 


) ° - law ’ 
Foundation, Hives, ete., Way Down ! 
New Catalogue. 

I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. Mota & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 

















Strawberry and Raspberry Plants. 


Best New and Old varieties. Best grown 
Plants. Catalogue Free. With instructions 
for their culture. Send for it Now. Mention 
this paper. Address, E. J. SCOFIELD, 
3A1L3t P. O, Box 113, HANOVER, WIS. 


B. Kretchmer, ®°¢ 92... 


Sends Free his Catalogue of 72 illustrated 
pages; describes Everything Used in the 
Apiary: Best Goods at Lowest Prices. 
Delivered to your Railroad at either Chicago, 
St. Louis; Atchison, Kans.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
DesMoines, lowa ; Cedar Rapids, Jowa, and 
other places. Capacity, 1 carload a day. 
Ge Write at once for bis Catalogue. ag 
8E8 Please Mention the Bee Journal. 








The American. GTRaw HIV 
; Latest and Best. 
Perfectly adapted to 
Modern Bee Culture. 
Illustrated Circalar Free. 
HAYCK BROS., QUINCY, ILL. 











Mention the American Bee Journas. 
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THAT “ST. JOE” HIVE! 


Write for a Circular 
and Say How Many Hives You Will Need. 


I like the St. Joe” splendid. I think they are the best I ever saw.—Mound City, Mo. 


Address, 


EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


eventeen Years Ago == 
«xs Dadants Foundation 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to bandle only the best goods, and 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 





Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 

Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. ©, Theilmann, Thei)manton, Minn. 
Chas. Hertel, Freeburg, Lils. E. C. Baglestield, Berlin, Wis. 

BE. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa. Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mo. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. | Jonn Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 

Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 
La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

E. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo. Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 


Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


<r 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


a 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samples of Foun- 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


| 2 . ° 7 
9 | Beautifully written on a dozen Bristol Calling 
| Cards. and Mailed to any address for 15 cents. 


Address, 
L. L. WEAVER, Alliance, O. 





Send 10 cents in U. 8. stamps and have your 
name and address printed in our Special Far- 
mers’? Pirectory—which goes whirling all 
over the United States, to manufacturers and 
business men of all kinds. It will bring you 
mail in the shape of letters and reading 
matter of all kinds, from the four cor- 
ners of the land. Your name inserted in three 
Directories for only 25 cents. Give us a 
trial—we GUARANTEE satisfaction. 

A free copy of the Directory sent to every 
name received. 

THE FARMERS’ DIRECTORY CoO. 


23—1643 Champa, DENVER, COLO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey - Jars, Shipping - Cases, and ev- 
erything that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 
Dealer fn Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 


logue Free. ° 
web Walter 8. Pouder 


162 Mass. Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE (895 GRANE SMOKER 


IS A DAISY. 


Price, 3%-inch Barrel, $1.85, postpaid; or $1.50 by freight or express. 


Address, THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina. Ohio. 


This excellent Smoker was introduced some two years ago, since which time it has worked 
itself rapidly into popular favor. Its distinctive feature is the Crane Valve, by which the 
full force of the Bellows is secured without waste, and by which also smoke is prevented 
from going into the Bellows. The Legs are of Skeleton Malleable Iron, contracted at the feet 
80 as to be out of the way of the fingers in handling, and are secured tothe Bellows by bolts 
instead of screws. The Shield is of light corrugated tin, and bags next to the Bellows, thus 
giving ample protection from heat. The Cone Tor easily tilts back for replenishing the Smo- 
ker. and is secured by a malleable-iron Hinge. the working parts of which are milled so as to 
insure accurate adjustment to the Stove or Cup. As to Fuel, it will burn anything, including 
soft coal, stovewood, planer-shavings; and it makes no difference how much the latter may be 
crammed down in the Cup, there will be the same strong blast as before, 














